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THE DESIGN AND PLAN OF THE APOCALYPSE.* 


In every regular composition, the right understanding of one 
part contributes much to that of all the rest ; since, if the purpose, 
arrangement, and style of the whole are consistent, one portion 
must serve to illustrate another. There is no work to which this 
principle is more strictly applicable than the one to which we have 
directed the attention of our readers. The interpretation of the 
visions connected with the seven seals will, probably, guide to a 
satisfactory interpretation of those which follow. From a review of 
these, we think the following inferences may be deduced :—1. That 
the chief design of the prophecy is to produce a deep impression of 
the great truths of the Christian religion; there being as little 
reference as possible to what is merely external and political. 
2. That this end is obtained, not by the revelation of new truths, 
but by the presentation of truths already revealed, in the forms of 
ony and symbol,—forms more impressive than those of ordinary 
anguage. 3. That the symbols are general in their character, so 
far resembling the common imagery of poetry; and that their 
special application is indicated by verbal statements, which follow 
the description of the various emblematical objects and scenes. 
4, That the first series of prophetical visions ra to a class of 
men religiously, and not merely politically, distinguished from 
others. 5. That introductory and conclusory visions are associated 
with the central series, in order to present subjects the considera- 
tion of which is most suitably connected with that of the visions 
of judgment. 6. That a chronological order is nowhere regarded, 
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while the arrangement adopted deviates from this, especially in the 
associated visions. These observations may aid in the understandin 
of the remaining visions of the Apocalypse, and be confirmed by 
the interpretation to which they will conduct. 

The commencement of a new series, after the opening of the 
seventh seal, is indicated by the description of another introdueto 
vision. This is related to the seven trumpets, exactly as the two 
previous introductory visions are to the seven epistles and the 
seven seals. The supposition that the visions of the seven trumpets 
all belong to the seventh seal, appears to us, on many accounts, 
quite inadmissible. 1. It does not accord with the separation of the 
two series made by the period of silence mentioned after the 
seventh seal, and by the new scene which introduces the seven 
trumpets. 2. It is mconsistent with the character of the vision of 
the sixth seal, which is evidently final, whether regarded by itself, 
or as illustrated by the parallel prediction of our Lord. 3. It makes 
these chapters little more than a repetition of what has been 
declared in the preceding: and this repetition less appropriate to 
the events foretold, and less impressive than the first representation, 
4, And lastly, it is opposed to the clear verbal statement, by which 
the application of this series of visions is shown; as definitely as 
that of the former was, by the mention of the twelve tribes of the 
children of Israel. For these reasons we conclude, that the judg- 
ment of God on the Jews having been prophetically exhibited, in a 
manner most adapted to present salutary warning to them, and to 
afford much instruction, encouragement, and edification, to the 
followers of Christ ; other classes of persons are now referred to in 
the remainder of the prophecy. 

The introduction to the visions of the seven trumpets is much 
shorter than that prefixed to the visions of the seven seals: less 
preparation being required for the subject. Instead of the glorious 
throne, the twenty-four elders, the four cherubim, the lamps of 
fire, and the crystal pavement, a very different scene appears. 
There is an altar with ministering spirits; and seven angels are 
seen holding seven trumpets, the blasts of which will be signals 
for the infliction of various woes. But before they execute the 
work assigned to them, another angel advances to the altar. He 
offers the grateful incense which is combined with the supplications 
that ascend continually from this world to the throne of God. Then, 
filling his censer with fire from the altar, he casts it upon the earth. 
Thunder, lightning, and awful sounds, the precursors of some 
dreadful doom, immediately succeed. Chap. vili. 2—6. 

We are thus reminded that God has respect to the prayers of his 
people, accepting their imperfect services through Him whose per- 
fect service is ever commemorated in heaven and on earth. And 
we also are assured that the calamities which are to come upon men 
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are under Divine direction and control. The Judge of the whole 
world will do right. With this preparation, we may most profitably 
consider the scenes which are now to be presented. 

At the blast of the first angel’s trumpet, hail, lightning, and 
blood fell upon the earth ; and the third of its vegetation was con- 
sumed. At that of the second angel, a volcano was cast into the 
sea; the third of its waters became blood, the third of its living 
creatures died, and the third of its ships perished. At that of the 
third angel, a comet fell from the sky, casting a poisonous influence 
ona third of the rivers and fountains, where the habitations of men 
abound; and many were destroyed by the deleterious waters, 
And at that of the fourth angel, the sun, moon, and stars were 
darkened, and the third of their light was taken away. Chap. 
vill, 7—12. 

These four symbols appear to be of a general character, like the 
first four of the former series. We can see no reference to any 
particular places, times, or persons. Their general meaning is, 
however, very clear. They are scenes of devastation, each rising 
above the preceding in fearful signs of woe, including one portion 
of the world after another, until the whole is covered with the indi- 
cations of punishment. The country with its fertile fields first 
suffers, then the maritime districts with the sea, then the rivers 
with the cities placed upon their banks, and lastly, the luminaries 
of heaven. The presentation im these symbols of the different 
departments of the world, the climacteric nature of the series, and 
the recurrence in each of the statement that a third part was 
affected, appear to indicate the general and poetical character of the 
propheey. They show how the whole creation is subject to God, 
and made to serve in the execution of his judgments. And the 
also manifest the increasing terribleness of the calamities which 
will come on those who continue to incur his just displeasure. 

When an eagle’s cry had announced the approach of still more 
fearful judgments, the fifth angel blew his trumpet. At its sound 
a figure, bright as a falling star, descends to the earth. He unlocks 
the gute which covers the mouth of an abyss, and a dark cloud 
rises out of it to obscure the air, and conceal the sun and sky. 
From the gloomy overspreading mass locusts come forth, the cloud 
being a dense collection of innumerable swarms, far more dreadful 
than those which once made Egypt waste. As their origin is 
different from that of common locusts, so is their nature; every 
particular mentioned renders the description more terrible. They 
have poisonous stings like scorpions; and they come, not to eat up 
the verdure of the earth, but to punish those who are not the ser- 
vants of God, by inflicting the most painful wounds. They are 
numerous as insects, but large, powerful, and ferocious as beasts of 
prey. They move onward with the noise of an advancing army ; 
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and their power continues for the longest period that the ravages 
of locusts last,—during five months. They do not wander at the 
impulse of instinct, but are under the control of the angel of 
destruction, who, having released them from the abyss, guides their 
movements, that they may only execute the just sentence of God, 
Chap. viii, 13; ix. 1—11. 

It is most evident that this vision is prophetic of some calamities 
far more dreadful than the plague of locusts which Moses was com- 
missioned to bring on the idolatrous Egyptians. The supernatural 
parts of the description show that the whole is symbolical. Nothing 
can be more evident than the general significance of this figurative 
gc Calamities, extensive, irresistible, most severe, and of 

ong continuance, are plainly indicated. But we can see nothing to 

suggest that the locusts are men only; still less that they are 
some particular nation, employed at some particular time, to punish 
the wickedness of the inhabitants of some particular country. These 
things, and many more, may be very easily put on to the symbol; 
but we do not think they can possibly be drawn from it. — It has 
been supposed that, as the locusts in the plague of Egypt came from 
Arabia, so these locusts must denote an Arabian, or, at least, an ~ 
eastern army. But all locusts do not come from Arabia. The 
prophet Joel gives a description very similar in its imagery to that 
of this vision; and he speaks of the northern army.* It has also 
been inferred from the statement, that the subjects of this judgment 
have not the seal of God on their foreheads, that they must be the 
same with those of the former series. But this inference cannot 
be sustained. There it was said that many were sealed from the 
tribes of the children of Israel. The rest of the Jews were not thus 
sealed. But many of other nations have been sealed, as well as the 
Jews who trusted in Christ. And many of all nations have not 
been thus sealed; being wholly destitute of the character and pri- 
vileges of the servants of God. We can, therefore, only view this 
vision as intended still further to enhance the impression of the 
preceding symbols; declaring plainly in words, what they had only 
indicated by signs, that the predicted woes were the judgment of 
God on the wicked. 

After the declaration that two more visions, pre-eminently 
visions of woe, still remain, the sixth angel sounds his trumpet. 
Every part of the scene which follows surpasses in terribleness 
the vision of woe already exhibited. A voice from the altar 
directs the release now, not of one, but of four angels of destruc- 
tion, who stand ever ready to execute the judgments of God at the 
precise period which he appoints. Their commission is not, a 
that of the previous vision, to wound, but to destroy, the third 


* Joel ii. 20. 
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part of the men on whom these woes are denounced. Troops of 
cavalry, far exceeding in number all that Assyria had ever sent 
forth, two hundred millions, now advance. They have riders with 
bright-coloured breast-plates, but the horses are the agents of 
destruction. They are described as having heads like lions; their 
mouths send forth fire, smoke, and burning sulphur; and their 
tails are serpents, whose bite inflicts a deadly wound. By these 
dreadful monsters, who combine the powers of the most formidable 
animals with supernatural means of destruction, the third of the 
_ men whom they assail are destroyed. In conclusion, it is stated 
that the result of these awful judgments would be like that of the 
plagues of Egypt. They who are not destroyed continue im- 
penitent. And now, at the close of this series of awful portents, 
the persons to whom they relate are distinctly declared to be 
idolaters. The description of them in the preceding vision was 
indefinite. The men who have not the seal of God on their fore- 
heads might be either Jews, or heathen, or merely nominal Chris- 
tians. But the description now given is appropriate only to 
heathen. They who are not destroyed do not turn from wor- 
shipping demons and idols of gold, and silver, and copper, and stone, 
and wood, which can neither see, nor hear, nor walk, Chap. 
12—21. 

The application of this series of visions to the heathen, and that 
of the former to the Jews, are indicated in precisely the same way. 
Distinct verbal statements are made at the close of the sixth vision. 
The particularity of expression, which never is found when the 
terms are used figuratively, shows that here the reference is to 
those who are literally idolaters, as there to those who are literally 
Jews. Covetous men may very naturally be styled idolaters 
simply. But neither the votaries of this or of any similar sin 
could, with propriety, be said to worship demons, and idols of 
gold, and’ of silver, and of copper, and of stone, and of wood ; 
things incapable of sight, hearmg, and motion. This is the 
common description of literal idolaters, and is applicable only to 
them.* 

If we regard these visions as presenting a series of symbols, 
which denote the dreadful judgments which, in many ways, would 
be inflicted upon heathen nations, they will then appear to be most 
appropriate, clear, consistent, and impressive. To seek in them 
for pictures of particular events seems to us to be utterly vain. 
The first four visions of the series exhibit the universal dominion 
of the supreme Judge, in contrast, it may be, with the limited 
power which was falsely attributed to idol gods. The last two, 
if regarded as symbols of the calamities which would come upon 


* Daniel v. 23. Psalm cxv. 4; exxxv. 15. Isaiah xliv 9. 
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idolaters, have an appropriateness, which does not, we think, belong 
to them on any other supposition. The monstrous scorpion- 
locusts and lion-headed fire-breathing horses, are symbols suitable 
to the votaries of superstition. Their idols, whose countless 
numbers and hideous forms appalled the deluded worshippers, 
could give them no protection from the more terrible agents em. 
ployed to execute the judgments of the one living and true God, 
As general denunciations of the Divine displeasure against all 
idolaters, these symbols correspond to many statements of the 
Word of God. Their meaning is plain, their fulfilment certain, 
They present the most solemn warning against all participation in 
idolatry. They afford encouragement for the servants of Christ 
in their conflict with heathenism ; once dominant in almost every 
land, but doomed to an entire and fearful overthrow. These pre- 
dictions were fulfilled, in part, by the calamities which came upon 
the Roman empire, and led to its fall. But we can see nothing to 
show that they apply to pagan Rome, more than to any other 
region where idolatry prevails. 

There are two statements, in the account of this last vision, 
which have been supposed to indicate its special application, the 
one geographically, the other chronologically. The four angels of 
destruction are said to be restrained at the river Euphrates, and, 
therefore, it has been inferred that the predicted calamities must 
arise in that quarter. But as there is no intimation of the par- 
ticular countries to be invaded, it seems quite incongruous and 
useless to name the country of the invaders. The region of the 
Euphrates had, during many ages, furnished the most formidable 
hosts; Babylon and Assyria were proverbial for the multitudes 
of their cavalry; and there abounded representations of sym- 
bolical animals to which the figures of this vision bear a very 
remarkable resemblance. It seems, therefore, on every account, 
more just to regard the mention of the Euphrates in this vision, 
with that of the pit of the abyss in the former, as merely designed 
to render the figurative description more fearful, and not as in- 
tended to supply geographical information. 

The chronological specification is still less tenable. It is said 
that this woe was to be for, or after, three hundred and ninety-six 
years and one hundred and six days, or some such period of time; 
this being, as we are told, the prophetic value of an hour, a day, a 
month, and a year. But, besides the general objections to this 
fanciful interpretation already noticed, there are two supplied by 
the passage itself. First, it is not said that the angels were to be 
loosed at or after, or that they were to destroy men during, the 
time mentioned ; but that, being prepared, or ready, for the time, 
they were loosed, that they might kill the third of the men. 
Secondly, it is not said that they were prepared for an hour, and a 
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day, and a month, and a year, the statement requisite if the dura- 
tion of time was to be specified; but that they were ready for the 
hour, and day, and month, and year: that is, for the exact period, 
whatever it might be, determined by God.* We cannot there- 
fore see anything in either of these declarations to detract from 
the general character of this symbol. So far as the Turkish 
armies may have been employed for the punishment of idolaters, 
they are included in the calamities which this vision portends ; but 
we do not see how the fire-breathing horses can justly be regarded 
as predictive of the use of gunpowder in war; nor how the tails 
of these horses can have any reference to the tails of Turkish 
pachas.t We are very unwilling to offend those who highly value 
such interpretations of prophecy. But we should be wanting in a 
due regard to truth, the truth of God’s holy word, if we did not 

ress Our Own convictions, that these interpretations are wholly 
fanciful, altogether alien from the style of Scripture prophecy, of 
no worth at all for the conviction of unbelievers, and of very little 
value for the comfort and edification of Christians. 

It will be remembered that, after the symbols of judgment on 
the Jews had been presented in an unbroken series in connexion 
with the loosing of six seals, a vision of a different character and 
application was introduced before the opening of the seventh seal. 
In precisely the same manner, the symbols of judgment on the 
heathen bemg exhibited by the successive symbols which appear 
when six trumpets sound, a vision of another order precedes the 
sounding of the seventh trumpet. ‘There is a further correspond- 
ence not a little remarkable. As that vision consists of two parts, 
so does this. As there the first part is continuative of the pre- 
ceding series, while the second relates to the universal church; so 
here. As visions of encouragement and hope for the servants of 
God were associated with the symbols of judgment in the former 
series, so are similar visions connected with this. And, lastly, as 
the mind of the reader was directed forward, from the judgments 
of God on the wicked, to the final glory and blessedness of the 
redeemed ; so again does the prophecy point to the time when the 
mystery of God shall be fulfilled, and his promises all accom- 
plished to those who wait for his salvation. 

An angel is now seen very different in appearance from the 
angels of destruction. He appears with all the indications of 
Divine benignity, power, majesty, dominion. His vesture is a 
cloud, a rainbow is over his head, his countenance shines as the 


* The order of the terms is that of common usage. In referring to any 
particular time it is most natural to speak of such an hour, of such a day, 
of such a month, of such a year. 

+ If the tails of the horses had this reference, ought there not to be two 
hundred million of Turkish pachas? 
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sun, and his feet, like pillars of fire, rest one on the sea and the: 
other on the land. He speaks, and, instead of the sound of a. 
trumpet, seven thunders are heard. John now expected to receive 

some new revelations to communicate to his brethren, but he is | 
informed that there is nothing for him to write. The symbols 

which followed the sound of the trumpets were the utterances, or 

voices, of the trumpets; so those which were expected to follow 

the thunders would be styled the voices of the thunders. The 

prophets are sometimes directed to do, what they merely declare 

that God does. We must thus understand the direction given to 

John, to seal up the announcements of the thunders ; since other. 

wise it will be obviously inconsistent with the following direction, 

that he should not write that which was sealed. God himself had 

sealed up the expected revelations of the seven thunders, and the 

pen of inspiration was not to be employed in recording them. 

The vision indicates that there is much that is known by God, that 

is to be concealed from men. The whole history of our world is 

seen by Him who, in perfect wisdom and goodness, controls all 

events. But he has not given this knowledge of the future to 
the prophets, and they cannot communicate it to others. Chap, 

x. 1—4, 

Yet something is to be declared in reference to the general 
history of mankind. The series of Divine judgments predicted by 
the symbols will come to an end. The world will not continue 
for ever to exhibit, as it has done, the idolatries and iniquities of 
men. The angel asserts, with a solemn appeal to the Eternal 
Creator of all things, that the final judgment will certainly take 
place, whereby evil will be removed from the earth completely and 
for ever. When the seventh trumpet shall sound, the purpose of 
God, once secret but now revealed, to which all events are made 
subservient, will be accomplished, and all his promises of good 
will be fulfilled. Chap. x. 5—7. 

Must we then rest satisfied with this assurance, and repress 
our eager curiosity respecting the future destinies of the various 
nations of the world? This is our lot, and it is not to be 
lamented. The angel when first seen held a scroll in his hand, 
which might be supposed, from his appearance and the sound 
of the thunders, to contain the record of important events,— 
such knowledge of the future as men most desire. John is 
now represented as eating this scroll, and finding its taste 
pleasant, but its effects painful. This symbolical action indicates 
what would be the result of the desired information. The 
knowledge of the future, beyond what God has revealed, would 
give transient pleasure, but it would prove afterwards to be inju- 
rious. This description does apply to the knowledge which God 
withholds from men; and it certainly does not, to what he 
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has been pleased to impart. But though the general history of — 
the world is not to be disclosed, we are taught that further revela- 

tions are to be made, respecting many people and their rulers. 

The nations of the earth are again referred to in the pages of this 

prophecy ; but only in their relation to the church of Christ. 

Chap. x. 8—11. 

Thus regarded, the thunders and the scroll have that close con- 
nexion which their position in the symbol seems to indicate. 
Most important lessons, of universal interest, are here exhibited. 
We are first taught that there is much knowledge of the future 
which is withheld from men; and then that it is withheld because 
it would not be beneficial. Sufficient for us to know that the Lord 
reigneth, and that his counsel will not fail. “The seeret things 
belong unto the Lord our God.” 

The latter part of the vision introduced before the opening of | 
the seventh seal exhibited the redeemed, “ from every nation and 
tribe and people and race,” in their state of future triumph and 
blessedness. In the latter part of the vision which precedes the 
seventh trumpet, the witnesses of Christ are described as seen by 
“people and tribes and races and nations,” in their state of conflict 
and suffering. And, as in the former part of this vision, two 
emblems, the thunders and the small scroll, are employed to exhibit 
truths relating to the same subject ; so here also the temple of God 
and the two witnesses appear as signs of the same object, the 
church of Christ. The way in which the two figures are con- 
nected indicates the identity of their application, and they thus 
serve to explain one another. 

The apostle is directed to measure some temple and altar, and 
to take account of those who worship there ; but to omit the outer 
court of the temple, this being for an appointed time, with the 
holy eity, surrendered to the heathen; not to any one heathen 
nation, but to the heathen in general, as they have been referred 
to in the preceding visions. Now, under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, the temple of God is not a building of stone, but the com- 
munity of all true Christians. To this temple the rest of the 
world has the same relation now, that the outer court of the temple 
and the city of Jerusalem formerly had to the sacred edifice on 
Mount Zion. The destruction of Jerusalem, with its temple of 
stone, has already been declared. In this vision we see that a 
nobler temple is erected in its stead, spiritual in its nature and 
eternal in its duration. Its magnitude is indicated by the large 
measuring reed put into the hand of John ; and this, too, with its 
present incompleteness, may be signified by the want of any state- 
ment concerning the measurement. Chap. xi. 1, 2. 

The description of the two witnesses immediately follows the 
direction to measure the temple ; and the similar statements made 
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respecting, both symbols, as well as their connexion, show that they 
represent..the whole Christian church. For as the temple of God 
is to stand for.an appointed time in a world surrendered to the 
heathen so for. the same period the witnesses deliver their testi. 
mony inthe, garments. of humiliation and mourning. These 
witnesses are first described as lamps ever burning in the presence 
of God, not needing oil from without, but replenished perpetually 
from within. They are olive-trees as well as lamps; _possessin 

life, and imparting light. They are sacred to God, and are moa 
by his care; none can seek to injure them without receiving injury; 
and, though frail and feeble in themselves, carth and sea and sky 
are made subservient to their welfare. When, after the example 
of their Lord, they have finished their work on earth, they too are 
subjected for a brief period to the power of their enemics, repre- 
sented as the beast rising out of the abyss. They become, the 
victims of persecution, and are slain as Christ was. As he was 
left for.a while after death, the object of scorn and triumph to his 
enemies, so are they. The scene of their death and disgrace, is 
styled, figuratively, Sodom, and Egypt, and the place where their 
Lord was. crucified. As the Saviour rose from the dead, so his 
witnesses rise; and their adversaries are filled with alarm, as his 
were at his resurrection. Thcy ascend to heaven in a cloud, as 
Christ ascended ; and similar consequences follow, some of their 
persecutors repenting, and others being destroyed. Chap, xi, 
3—13. 

Now, it is. most evident, that the various particulars of this 
description can have no literal fulfilment. Every consideration 
demands a figurative interpretation, which should be consistently 
maintained. From the many striking coincidences between the 
symbol and the history of Christ, it appears designed to teach 
the most. important lesson, that the condition and course of the 
church on earth are to be like that of Christ himself. The whole 
church is appointed to, bear witness for Christ ; all its members 
receive spiritual gifts, that they may shine as lights in the world; 
all are the objects of his special care; all are required to foliow 
their Lord through tribulation ; and to all the promise is given that 
they will be glorified with Him, The literal interpretation of one 
statement, which restricts the history of the witnesses to Jerusa- 
lem, where Christ was crucified, is inconsistent with the figurative 
characterof the whole representation, and with the associated 
statements. The place where the witnesses suffer is figuratively 
styled Sodom and Egypt, because of its resemblance to them ; with 
equal, or even greater propriety, it would be described as the 
place where their Lord was crucified; the correspondence indi- 
cated by the metaphor being more complete. All who persecute 
the followers of Christ resemble the persecutors of the Lord him- 
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self, Every place where Christians are unjustly condemned is 
another Pilate’s hall; and every place where they suffer, another 
Calvary. Moreover, the declaration that the witnesses, when dead, 
are seen by different people, tribes, races and nations, disproves 
the restriction of this vision to the history of the church in Jeru- 
sdlem ; and there is nothing to favour any other limitation. 

The predictions of this vision receive their accomplishment, par- 
tially, in the visible history of the church of Christ ; perfectly, in 
its whole history as scen by him. We cannot but admire the 
appropriateness of this sketch of the office, condition, and prospects 
of the Christian church, in its connexion with the visions of 
judgment. Nothing could be more adapted to remind of duty, 
to reconcile to trial, and to raise to confidence and hope, all the 
persecuted but faithful followers of the Lord. 

When the last woe had been announced, the seventh angel 
soinded his trumpet. And now, according to the declaration 
already made, there is no further delay, the judgments of God are 
completed. A proclamation is heard declaring the subjection of 
the world to the government of God and his Christ. ‘The elders 
give thanks to Him who is all-mighty and everlasting, because he 
has assumed his rightful authority, and subdued all that is opposed 
to his dominion. They state that the time is come for the dead to 
receive their sentence, for the servants of God of every order to 
obtain the reward graciously promised, and for the destruction of 
the wicked from the earth. The reward and the punishment 
are then indicated by symbols similar to those already presented. 
The temple of God, the church of Christ, was exhibited on the 
earth, encompassed with foes. Now it is beheld in heaven, and it is 
seen there open, all being admitted even to the most holy place. 
Such is the simple, but expressive symbol of reward. The symbol 
of punishment is a combination of some of the most terrible 
natural agencies of destruction; lightnings, and thunders, and 
an earthquake, and heavy hail. Chap. xi. 14—19. 

The subjects so briefly presented here are afterwards more fully 
and distinctly portrayed. It is in accordance with the general 
tenor of the sacred Scriptures, that the end of the wicked ‘should 
be thus concisely noticed; and that more prominence should be 
given to the end of the righteous, Even this awful series of visions 
terminates with songs of joy. It commenced with the presentation 
of the prayer of the church; it concludes with the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving and praise. 
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Il. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


IV. 1 Thess. iv. 14: If we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also that sleep in Jesus, will God bring with 
him. Before proceeding to cite a historical illustration of the 
clause of this beautiful sentiment which I have put in italics, I 
would add a remark or two to those which I made in my last 
‘Illustrations of Scripture’ on the language of our Lord respecting 
Lazarus, J go that I may awake him out of sleep. 1 remarked on 
the dread or dislike of certain subjects, denoted by the ed¢rjper of 
the Greeks. The favete linguis and bona verba queso of the 
Romans, evince the same state of mind. ‘Thus, they were espe- 
eially careful to avoid, by an indirect mode of speech, the utter. 
ance of any word directly expressive of death or other calamity; 
instead of mortuus est they said viait ; and ‘ be the event fortunate 
or otherwise, instead of ‘adverse.’ It seems highly probable, too, 
that the proverb, de mortuis nil nisi bonum, originated much more 
in the same ominous apprehensiveness, than in any of that supposed 
benevolence with which we are accustomed to associate the proverb ; 
for, in their estimation, to say anything of the dead, which did 
not redound to their honour, was cum larvis luctari—to contend 
with them. Our Lord, by changing death into a sleep, kindled a 
cheering light in the very valley of the shadow of death. ‘The 
system of heathenism,’ says Tholuck, ‘represented this life as the 
day, the life to come as the night ; but the Christian scheme re- 
presents this life as the night, and the life to come as the day. The 
heathen, accordingly, performed their funeral obsequies by night; 
mourning women went before the corpse, the ashes were collected 
into an urn, deposited in a solitary place, &e. On the other hand, 
the early Christians buried their dead at sunrise ; the day of their 

‘death was called dies natalis ; they were clothed in white apparel 
as they accompanied a deceased friend to his resting-place ; they 
sung psalms on their way, and strewed flowers over his grave. The 
corporeal frame-work they consigned to its mother earth; and, as 
the faithful had established with one another a communion in life, 

“so they were assembled together by death into one place, and that 
was the spot which surrounded the house of God. The dead were 

_ accordingly always united with the living who came to the place 
for prayer. Hence, the burial-ground was called the churchyard, 

and also the Lord’s ground. The word xowsnrjpwov, which had 
signified a dormitory, came to denote a cemetery, where all was 
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peace. Among the old pious Germans, the burial-ground was 
called ‘ the field of God, the peace-court.’ 

Common cemeteries were introduced by Christianity. The 
heathen Romans had sepulchres appropriated either to a single 
body, or to all the members of one family—as, the tomb of the 
Seipios, of the Nasones, and many others. The ‘common sepul- 
chie, in which the bodies of the dregs of the people were heaped 
together, is spoken of by Horace with contempt. And if we look 
back through the history of the world, says Dr. Maitland, from 
whose ‘Church in the Catacombs’ I derive my illustrations, we 
find everywhere the disposition to build tombs for the exclusive 
use of individual familics. The mummy-pits of Egypt were con- 
structed on this principle. _‘ He was buried with his fathers,’ is a 
frequent conclusion of the history of a Jewish patriarch. It was 
reserved for Christianity first to deposit side by side the bodies of 
every class whose only bond of connexion was their common pro- 
fession of the Gospel. The religion, which is destined to unite 
mankind into one brotherhood, which actually occasioned a com- 
munity of goods among its earliest members, as far, at least, ‘as 
every one had need,’ and which held forth the hope of a common 
resurrection, would suggest the idea of continuing the relationship 
between members of the church after their death. 

The verse which I have placed at the head of these remarks 
contemplates death not merely as a sleep; it views that sleep in 
its relation to Christ, by whom the grand change is effected. Now, 
how did the early Christians express the idea of the departed 
believer sleeping in Christ? In the following ways :—By a mono- 
gram of our Saviour’s name. ‘This was composed of the first two 
letters of Christ, in Greek, x and p. We ourselves retain a vestige 
of this monogram in writing Xmas, and Xtian, for Christmas and 
Christian ; a practice which can be explained only by supposing 
the first letter to stand for the Greek x, chi. Sometimes this 
monogram was prefixed to the inscription on the tomb; thus, ‘In 
Christ. Alexander is not dead, but lives beyond the stars, and 
his body rests in this tomb.’ Sometimes it was preceded by the 
preposition in; as, ‘Aselus sleeps in Christ.’ And sometimes the 
words, ‘in Christ’? were written im an abbreviated form, and placed 
at the close of the epitaph; as in the following,—‘ Here lies 
Paulina, in the place of the blessed ;—Pacata, to whom she was 
nurse, buried her, an amiable and holy person—Jn Christ.’ 

V. Matt. xxvii. 66: So they went, and made the sepulchre sure, 
sealing the stone, and setting a watch. May not this vain endea- 
vour of the Jews to retain the body of the crucified One in the 
tomb be almost regarded as symbolical of what their persecuting 
imitators would subsequently essay against his cause and his 
followers? Peter and John were ‘ straitly threatened,’ and were 
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“commanded not to speak at all nor teach in the name of Jesus2# 
To stop the progress of the Gospel, ‘they laid their hands on the 
apostles, and put them in the common prison.’+ In the well: 
known epistle of the churches of Lyon and Vienne, descriptive of 
their sufferings during the persecution of Antonine in the second 
century, we find their persecutors so enraged at the triumphant 
exit of the martyrs that, as a last effort of malice, they even taxed 
their ingenuity to rob them of their last hope—the hope of a 
resurrection. ‘The bodies of the martyrs having been contu- 
meliously treated and exposed for six days, were burned and 
reduced to ashes, and scattered by the wicked into the Rhone, 
that not the least particle of them might appear on the earth any 
more. And they did these things, as if they could prevail against 
God, and prevent a resurrection ; and that they might, as they 
expressed it, destroy the hope of a future life,—“ on which relying, 
they introduce a new and strange religion, despise the most exern- 
ciating tortures, and dic with joy. Now let us see if they will 
rise again, and if their God can help them and deliver them out of 
our hands.”’ 

Diocletian aspired to extinguish Christianity. A most authentic 
and valnable testimony to the sweeping nature of his persecution 
of the Christians is contained in the two inscriptions erected, on 
its termination, by himself and Galerius. According to Gruter, 
they were found on beautiful columns at Clunia, in Spain. (They 
are given at the foot of the page.t) ‘ The first of these celebrates 
the universal extinction of the Christian superstition in the cast, 
and the propagation of polytheism under Diocletian and Galerius, 
The second extols Diocletian and Maximian for having extended 
the Roman empire and extinguished the name of the Christians 
who were overturning the republic.’ ‘He that sitteth in the 
heavens laughed ; the Lord had them in derision.’ As, in the 
instance of our Lord, ‘the keepers became as dead men,’ and 
death resigned its prey, for ‘it was not possible that he should be 
holden of it,’ so with his apostles, the prison opened its doors 
and let them go forth; and no chains could fetter the progress of 
the Gospel, for ‘the word of God is not bound.’ While, in the 
imperial inscriptions which we have copied, we have the epitaph 
written by paganism on the tomb of her vanquished foe. ‘ But in 
this “the people imagined a vain thing.” So far from being 
deceased, Christianity was at that very moment on the eve of its 


* Acts iv. 17, 18. + Ibid. v. 18. 
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final and permanent triumph, and the stone guarded a sepulchre 

empty,as the urn which Electra washed with her tears, Neither 

in Spain nor elsewhere can the burial-place of Christianity be 

pointed out: “ it is not; for the living hath no tomb.”’ 

_VI..1 Cor. xv. 57: Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 

victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. Inscriptions referring to 

this triumph of the faithful over death and the graye were placed 

on the tombs of the early Christians. Thus, ‘ Victrix (a woman’s 

name) victorious in Christ.’ The following epitaph may be 

assigned to about the time of Constantine: ‘In this thou. shalt 

conquer—In Christ, Sinfonia, also for her sons: she lived forty- 

eight years, five months, and four days.’ 

Vil. Rev. i. 8: I am Alpha aud Omega. In saying, ‘1 am 

aand @,’ our Lord distinctly appropriates to himself. Divine titles. 

Now these two Greek letters are frequently found on the tombs of 
the early believers, in connexion with the monogram of the name 

Christ; and forming such am inscription as this,—‘ Tasaris, in 

Christ the First and the Last. And this continual use of these 
letters proves, both their general reception of the Apocalypse as a 
part of the inspired canon, and the ascription of Divinity to. 
Christ. Sometimes the monogram and the letters were surrounded 
by acircle; denoting, as it is with the greatest probability sup- 
posed, the eternity of Christ. 

VIII. Matt. xxvi. 39: O my Father, if i/ be possible, let this 
cup pass from me. When Celsus, reproaching the Christians 
with the fortitude under suffering of the heathen Anaxarchus, 
who, being pounded in a mortar, exclaimed, ‘Pound the shell of 
Anaxarchus, himself you touch not,’ proceeded to ask, ‘ What did 
your Deity say in his sufferings comparable to this?’ Origen 
admirably replied, that a pious submission to the will of God, or 
even a prayer such as, ‘If it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me,’ is more truly magnanimous than the affectation of insensi- 
bility so lauded by pagan writers. 


Il. 
THE STATE OF SOCIETY 


Procression is the law of nature. Everything in the economy 
of our world is matured by degrees—the vegetable grows from a 
tender shoot—the animal from an infant state. In man the pro- 
gress is carried and continued to a greater extent than in that of 
any other animal. Both im the increase of his powers, and the 
capacity of his operations, he stands first and pre-eminent. Nor is 
it possible to say, even at this advanced era in the history of man, 
to what point the human mind may press forward, in the stretch 
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and compass of its faculties, or in the grasp and determination of 
its efforts. That there is a limit to our nature, both in its proper. 
ties and operations, is beyond dispute; but where shall the limit be 
fixed? There is only one object greater than the soul, and that one 
is its Creator. There is no point, therefore, within infinity itself, to 
which it may not aspire, or to which it may not attain. 
On the original creation of man it is not needful that we should 
dwell. Suffice it to say, that that august Being who, by successive 
acts of unlimited power, brought into existence a perfect world, by 
a final and omnipotent act made a perfect man. ‘He did not 
merely create him in the full possession of his bodily organs and 
mental powers, and then leave him to shift for himself in the best 
manner he could. He did not thrust him out into the world likea 
large overgrown infant—a great child with sensible organs and 
animal appetites, that could fit him only for a brutal life. He did 
more. tie did what was absolutely necessary in the case of a being, 
who had none to instruct him. He taught him how to use his 
powers, communicated knowledge to him, conversed with him, 
made a help meet for him, placed him under a mild law, and gave 
him a conditional promise of continued immortality.’ The know- 
ledge which he thus freely received, he freely communicated. An 
offspring grew up around him, and into their minds he poured the 
light of truth—whether that truth had reference to physics or to 
morals, to science or to religion. It would seem that he kept his 
children and other descendants about him as long as possible, and 
exercised paternal solicitude on their behalf. The first who left his 
father’s family was Cain. And to this step he was impelled, in all 
likelihood, through fear of punishment for the death of his brother, 
Others, however, may be supposed to have followed his example, 
with a view to their own future settlement and possession. Thus, in 
the course of time, there arose separate familics. The existence of 
these families led to the construction of certain compacts for their 
common good. These compacts were confirmed by all the sacredness 
of an oath, and, generally speaking, secured all the ends for which 
they were formed. But, as men multiplied, these first principles 
of society were gradually strengthened, improved, and enlarged by 
other compacts and laws, either expressly enacted, or tacitly admit- 
ted. The most ancient law under which men at first lived referred 
to marriage, private property, the punishment of crime, and the 
duties of religion. But, as individuals endeavoured to increase their 
property, to lighten their labours, to obtain more of comfort and 
enjoyment, it is obvious that their internal regulations must have 
kept pace with their increase, their growing strength, and their 
improved circumstances. And on this scale of gradual social and 
civil improvement, did the race continue to advance till the legation 
of Moses, when another economy was introduced, and a new consti- 
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tution was established on a broader and deeper foundation. But to 
what extent knowledge obtained anterior to the deluge, we have no 
neans of informing ourselves. In that great catastrophe the whole 
treasure was lost, except the few elements which were preserved in. 
the ark, and from which, as so many imperishable seeds, the tree of. 
knowledge was again to grow, and expand, and overshadow the 
race. Subsequent to the deluge, our light is clearer and more cer- 
tain. Man entered on a new career, and his course was marked by 
asteady and continued progress in civilisation and refinement, in dis- 
covery and intelligence. As the earth became peopled, knowledge 
extended. ‘The possession of one nation beeame the common pro- 
perty of the world. Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, India, China, and 
other states, are to be ranked among the civilised and enlightened.: 
It is conceived that to Egypt belongs the honour of being the first 
seat of learning, and the fountain whence the streams of philosophy 
flowed to Chaldea and other Asiatic nations, till it reached the re- 
motest boundaries of India. Be this as it may, it cannot be denied 
that the astrology of Chaldea passed away with the downfall of 
Belus, and that the secrets of Egyptian invention perished with the 
priesthood to whom they were confined. Granting that those na- 
tions are to be ranked as among the most ancient civilised countries, 
and as very early famous for their wisdom, we cannot but ineline to 
the opinion that philosophy, in the proper sense of the term, had its 
origin in the more social and civilised conditions of mankind. The 
seeds of improvement which perished in one climate took root in 
another, and grew up in strength and beauty. Passing over the dis~ 
tinguished nations of antiquity, we come to Greece, where philoso- 
phy, strictly speaking, was first followed as a regular science. ‘We 
know neither the birth nor the growth of the Grecian states: we 
know nothing of them till they were matured into fulness of 
strength—till their language was the most harmonious, and. their 
poetry the most powerful that ever existed. All that relates to 
Greece lies hid in darkness till Homer, the prince of Grecian poets, 
effulges like the new-created light upon the world—a sun without 
adawn! Greece—bright in her own glory—challenges our high- 
est admiration. She stands the very centre of the civilised world, 
and fixes on herself the attention of all nations. To Greece even 
Rome—great in arms, and first in military prowess—is indebted, 
The literature of Rome was derived from Greece, and hence that 
literature exhibits all the properties of an exotic, whose growth is 
forced and artificial. As water never rises above its own level, so 
imitation can never go beyond that which is imitated. The Romans 
were great, only so far as they copied their greater masters. They 
were but humble imitators of the greatness of others. The same 
may be said of other nations. And most of them, instead of rising 
even to the level, sank far beneath it. 
VOL, 111, 2K 
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The history of our world is marked by great and interesting 
epochs. One of these epochs was the introduction of Christianity, 
which promised to emancipate the universal mind of man, and set 
it on a course of improvement, which should be continued till time 
shall be no more. Of all others, the Christian system is most 
favourable to the freedom of mind, the cultivation of intellect, the 
spread of knowlege, and the triumph of truth. And for a season 
this heaven-planted tree yielded its richest fruit. Its leaves were 
indeed for the healing of the nations. And had its healing virtues 
not been concealed and denied, it would have saved and blessed the 
world. The rise of the great anti-Christian and Mohammedan 

wers not only blighted and withered its fairest foliage, but acted 
ike a death-frost around its roots, and threatened to destroy it. It 
ceased to grow, and knowledge died away. The corruption of 
Christianity proved the forerunner of mental bondage and degrada- 
tion. The ministers of religion raised themselves into a priesthood, 
invested with the most oppressive ghostly power. The people, awed 
into subjection, bowed to their authority, and sold their liberty of 
conscience for priestly favour and benediction. The right of private 
judgment was denied—thought was fettered—truth was trampled in 
the dust. Of the fruit of the tree of knowledge no one must eat, on 
the penalty of death. Now commenced the reign of superstition and 
ignorance. The lamp which had so long burned in the sanctuary 
with a clear and steady flame was thrown away. Darkness spread 
far and wide. Thick was the gloom which fell upon the world. It 
was night-deep, dark, universal. It was not till the period of the 
Reformation that the human mind awoke from the slumber of 
ages. This was another great epoch. It was as if the voice of the 
Eternal had again gone forth—‘ Let there be light—and light was.’ 
The whole intellectual and moral hemisphere became illumined. 
Wycliffe arose like the morning-star—certain harbinger of approach- 
ing day. Then appeared Luther, a man fitter for noble daring and 
mightier deeds. The assertion of the simple and fundamental doe- 
trines of the Christian faith emancipated the human spirit ; and in 
the light of the sun those liberties were claimed which heaven had 
graciously chartered to man. The chain dropped, and man stood 
free. This great revolution was unspeakably accelerated and pro- 
moted by the discovery of the art of printing, and the employment 
of the press. In the wake of this invention came other great dis- 
coveries. At the Reformation, philosophy, as well as religion, was 
raised from the tomb of decay. A hidden power was inwrought in 
the soul of man; and he eutered the field of speculation with reno- 
vated capacity and invincible determination. Men of rich and rare 
endowments—men whose colossal intellect and almost superhuman 
nius make us proud of our common nature—started into being. 
it would be easy to give the names of not a few who deserve to be 
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yanked as the master-spirits of their age. We might speak of 
Shakspere, whose strong texture of mind, and the force of whose 
genius, have challenged the admiration of the world:—of Milton, 
whose intellect is not to be measured even by the grasp and 
grandeur of its achievements :—of Bacon, to whose application and 
researches philosophy is under deep and lasting obligation :—of 
Newton, whose discoveries have enriched and blessed the world:— 
and of Locke, whose Essay on the Human Understanding intro- 
duced a new era in the science of mind. These were the men who 
gave to society its mighty impulse, and to knowledge its greatest 
acceleration. They not only gave their aid to science and literature, 
but into both they breathed a life and an energy which will carry 
them forward with positive rapidity and increase, till the end of 
time. To their researches and discoveries numerous accessions have 
been made. Others are now labouring in the same field. Light is 
still spreading—knowledge advancing—society improving. | Never 
did the world present the same intellectual and moral aspect. 
Universally, mind is in a transition state. A spirit of inquiry has 
been awakened. The human soul is struggling to be free. Man is 


impatient of his bondage. All creation groans and travails, waiting 

to be delivered. The crisis is at hand. The issue will be great. 
In looking at the state of society throughout the world, it seems 

most natural to turn the eye to those nations which may be re- 


garded as the cradle of science, and of course of all those im- 
provements which go to make up social and civilised life. In the 
east the progress of society has been almost imperceptible. India 
and China are little, if at all, beyond the point at which th 

stood three thousand years ago. In these countries, and, indeed, 
throughout the east, seience and literature are still but elementary, 
and heid in subjection to the rites and obligations of a false and 
enslaving religion. Civilisation there is—but it is the root of a 
plant which is to flourish in some future period—the foundation 
of a fabric which will attain to its grandeur im some distant age. 
Here, indeed, the arts of manufacture and the practice of com- 
merce are of the greatest antiquity, and have survived, with but 
little loss, the ruins of time, and the revolutions of empire. But 
progress there has been none. Nothing could be more uniform 
than the history of the east. The modern description of India is a 
repetition of the ancient, and the present state of China is derived 
from a distant antiquity. After a history of some thousand 
years employed in manufactures and commerce, the Chinese, 
though a most laborious and industrious people, must yet be 
placed low in the scale of intelligence. Retiring from the whole 
world of mind and of letters, making, in their map of the globe, 
the greater part of the earth to consist of the provinces of their 
great empire, leaving on its skirts only a few obscure corners into 
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which the! remainder of mankind is supposed to be driven, divid- 
ing the whole human race into men, women, and the Chinese, we 
see at once the point of the remark addressed by one of the in. 
habitants of this celestial empire to an European missionary: * If 
you have not the use of our letters, nor the knowledge of our 
ks, what literature or what science can you have?” Neither 
in China nor throughout the East does education obtain, except 
among the priests and some of the higher orders. No provision is 
made for the popular mind. Of the freedom and power of the 
press they know nothing. There is no national literature, nor 
will they deign to be indebted to the literature of foreign lands, 
Thought is checked, intellect is fettered. Science has no sanctuary, 
truth has no shrine. The moral condition of the people corre- 
sponds with*their mental degradation. Involved in ignorance and 
superstition, nothing can be more lax than the principles by which 
they profess to be governed in their conduct and character, 
Vice triumphs—virtue is depreciated, and the interests of the 
community are sacrificed to depraved tastes and passions. 

These remarks will apply to the whole of the eastern world. 
We are willing to admit that it ‘is a striking incident in the moral 
and intellectual history of the Hindoos, that, amid all the revo- 
lutions under their ancient and native rulers, and amid all the later 
vicissitudes of foreign conquests, their peculiar modes of life, and 
their institution of castes, shall have been preserved, and, despite 
of all the changes of time and of empire, should have stood un- 
changed like the one surviving monument of the primitive world; 
we will grant that the Indian jurisprudence is undoubtedly a 
standing proof and monument of the comparatively high and very 
ancient moral and intellectual refinement of the people: we see 
no reason to doubt that a more minute and profound investigation 
of that jurisprudence will give rise to many interesting points of 
comparison with the Mosaic legislation: we think, moreover, that 
the English government have acted wisely in taking that juris- 
prudence as the fundamental principle of their Indian lepiaidtion 
m ruling the country according to its own laws, customs, and 
privileges. Still we cannot get rid of the impression that India 
and all the other oriental nations are in a state of deep intellectual 
poverty. Notwithstanding their great antiquity in civilisation, and 
in the manifold means of improvement, which invention is to be 
traced to them? or, which of the inventions have they improved or 
promoted? Has any one of the severer arts taken its rise with 
them? And in what way, or to what extent, have they enlarged 
and enriched the domain of science? Amid the movements of 
mind and the march of intellect, amid the most laborious re- 
searches and the most brilliant discoveries in other countries, they 
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have been standing still. In vain do we look to the East for a 
single ray of light on the path of philosophy, or on the highway 
of truth. We can think of no one contribution which they have 
made to the world of letters. Nay, instead of even maintaining 
their original standing, they have gradually declined, and were 
‘never lower than now in the scale of intellectual and moral being. 
It has been well remarked that ‘im the whole circumference of 
the globe there are only a certain number of nations that occupy 
an important and really historical place im the annals of civilisation. 
By far the greater part of the inhabited or habitable globe, how- 
ever rich and ample a field it may offer to the investigations of the 
naturalist, cannot be included in the philosophy of history, and 
has not attained to this degree of eminence. In the whole con- 
tinent of Africa there is, besides Egypt, only the nofthern coast, 
stretching along the Mediterranean, that is at all connected with 
the history and intellectual progress of the civilised world.” In 
all the natural sciences, in mathematics, astronomy, and even in 
medicine, the Egyptians were the masters of the Greeks, and from 
them the most distinguished men in Greece derived the first 
elements of their doctrines, or at least caught the first outlines of 
their mighty speculations. Beyond question they possessed and 
enjoyed an intellectual priority and eminence. There is no evi- 
dence, however, to show that the stream of knowledge arose and 
flowed side by side with the course of the Nile. While several of 
the coasts of Africa, including its southern Cape, furnish objects of 
interest to commerce, navigation, and even some attempts at 
colonisation, this, how much soever it may excite the attention and 
curiosity of the naturalist, or even the interest of the philosopher, 
is a region but little known. On the intellectual history or moral 
state of its people, therefore, we can offer no decided opinion. 
We knew little of the African race, except in connexion with the 
traffic and sufferings of the slave-trade, till the enterprise of Pro- 
testant Missions led to the most enlightened and benevolent efforts 
on their behalf. We are ignorant no longer. The assertion, that 
the African tribes are nothing more than an intermediate link be- 
tween man and the brute, has been contradicted and triumphantly 
disproved. The most careful anatomy has shown that there is no 
difference in physical structure, nor even in the conformation and 
material of the brain itself, which is most intimately connected 
with the operation of mind; while science and religion have ren- 
dered it incontrovertible that they are capable of as great  intel- 
lectual culture, and of as deep moral impression, as the most 
favoured of the European nations. The experiment is recent, and 
it would be premature to demand any marked or special results. 
The tree of knowledge has been too lately planted to yield as yet its 
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viper fruits. Still fruit is not wanting. Civilisation has made 
considerable progress. Education is on the advance: the arts are 
practised, and science is inviting the people into her pleasant pathy 

Whether, as we advance into the interior, we shall find the ear} 
seeds of knowledge there embedded, or grown up under a careful 


cultivation, is a question which time only can answer. At present! 


we are inclined to the belief that it is, both physically and intele 
lectually, A GREAT peseRt. It is inconsistent with history to 
suppose that there civilisation should exist, and the arts be cuk 
tivated, and the lamp of science and of truth should burn, while 
all beyond that centre should be wrapped in gloom and sunk in 
degradation. If the light of Egypt still survive in that hidden: 
territory, it has had sufficient time during the space of nearly five 
thousand years to diffuse itself over the whole of that great con 
tinent. It cannot have continued pent up for so long a period 
within those boundaries. And, therefore, the conclusion is neither 
unfounded nor hasty, that these parts of the land are in the same 
condition with the coasts and the capes which have been explored. 
And low is the estimate which we can form of the African mind 
and character. Giving credit to the accounts of enlightened 
travellers and of Christian missionaries, we learn that the African 
race is but little raised above the brute creation. The animal passions 
they have found strongly and fully developed, with but little, and 
that the lowest, manifestation of intellect. It may scem strange, 
but the fact is incontrovertible, that a land which measures more 
than one-fourth of the globe, stored with an inexhaustible 
treasure, capable of producing almost every necessary, conveniency, 
and even luxury of life within itself, should be utterly neglected by 
its inhabitants. Though it stands in the centre of the three other 
quarters of the world, and is thus more favourably situated than 
Europe or Asia for maintaining intercourse with other nations, its 
population is still in a state of ignorance and barbarity. Though 
once famous for the liberal arts, for opulence, for commerce, and 
even for science, and for having given birth to some eminent heroes 
and poets, they are now reduced to the savage state. They have 
been represented so nearly allied to the inferior creation as to have 
lost all idea of a Supreme Being. To this representation we 
seriously demur. We can scarcely conceive of human nature so 
prostrate and fallen. It cannot be that the mind of man, even in 
a state of savage barbarism, should lose all sense or idea of its 
dependence on a superior power. We gain nothing by degrading 
our species too low. The most favourable light in which we can 
wew the African race is sufficiently affecting. Except in the few 
spots on which the Christian missionary has planted his foot, that 
entire continent is one wide waste. There is neither civilisation 
nor science. A written language they had none. Letters were 
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unknown to them. Not more neglected is the soil on which they 
tread than is the soul which animates them. Their base condition 
has pointed them out as fitted only for slavery and death. 

There is much truth in the remark, that ages are supposed to 
have borrowed from those who went before them ; and nations to 
have derived their portion of learning or of art from abroad. The 
Romans are known to have learned from the Greeks; the Greek 
is thought to have copied the Egyptian ; and even the Egyptian was 
an imitator, though we have lost sight of the model on which he was 
formed. Calling to mind that Egypt ran along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and that nothmg but the waters of the Medi- 
terranean came between it and Greece, we can easily understand 
how the learning of the Egyptians, which was held in great repute, 
travelled thither. The Grecian colonies being thickly planted on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, commerce and manufactures, art 
and science, civil polity and popular liberty flourished and extended 
in every direction. The history of Greece exhibits no mean 
attempt to secure freedom for every department of intellect and of 
social life. In this it presents a striking contrast to the more 
distant east. For, as has been most justly remarked, ‘in the 
East predominated the character of what is great, gigantic, and 
astonishing ; in Greece, that of the beautiful, the ornamental, the 
pleasing, the tasteful. Government in the east was despotic ;— 
the will of one man held all together ; the people were but a mass 
without a will of its own, and put in motion by the beck of its 
despotic governor. In the Grecian states, the people had a will 
and dared to utter it. They were their own governors: the 
human mind thus developed itself freely and unrestrained—made 
the highest attempts in arts and science, political wisdom, and the 
refinements of civil life.’ There, philosophy and science were pro- 
secuted with no common energy—no vulgar devotion ;—literature 
and refinement rose to an unwonted height. The light which there 
shone with so bright a flame, extended and travelled, and soon 
reached as far as the western world. Rome was then great in mili- 
tary power :; her conquests had covered her with glory. She stood 
as the mistress of the world. But still she lacked some of the finer 
qualities and the purer virtues. Thither the philosophy and the 
refinements of Greece were carried; and Rome became greater 
than before. But at the very time when Rome had concentrated 
in herself, and brought to the highest perfection and enjoyment, 
all the advantages and privileges of preceding empires,—at that 
very period, her decline, and the decline of the ancient nations, was 
impending. At the trunk of the great tree that stretched its 
verdant branches into all lands, a corroding rottenness had already 
commenced. The light of Greece glimmered and expired. The 
greatness of Rome crumbled into ashes: and with the downfall of 
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the Roman empire, science lay entombed till the Reformation, 
From that interesting epoch, the progress of philosophy and of 
literature has been most marked and encouraging. Into the 
political and ecclesiastical changes which then took place, we are 
not now called to enter. Suffice it to say, that the sterner principles 
of government were everywhere relaxed; and the higher preten- 
sions of the church were brought down. The great benefit which the 
Reformation conferred on man was LIBERTY. That prime article 
of the Christian system, JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH, cmbodics the 
very spirit of freedom. To leave a man free in the momentous 
business which affects his soul in the world to come, and think of 
confining and restraining his thoughts on any inferior subject, is 
an idle dream. The progress of the Reformation was the progress 
of freedom. As its principles advanced, liberty was claimed and 
asserted. And nowhere is this liberty so free or conspicuous as 
in the states of Europe,—and, throughout Europe, as in Encianp, 
The intellectual philosophy of our country is one of its earliest and 
richest fruits. Nowhere is intellect more powerful, more domi- 
nant. Education is no longer confined to one order: provision 
exists for all. The press is free. Science is unfettered. An 
enlightened and liberal government imposes no restriction on the 
researches and discoveries of mind. There is nothing to fear 
from the progress of knowledge, and therefore every encourage- 
ment is given, which an independent and honourable mind can 
desire, to the prosecution of science and of the arts. We have no 
wish to detract from the continental nations, but we are confident 
that England will suffer nothing from a comparison with any, or 
even all of them. Whatever may be the point at which they have 
reached, she has preceded them. Nowhere is intelligence more 
widely diffused, and the various orders of the people more capable 
of appreciating the useful and the true. 

Nothing can speak better for the intellectual condition of a 
people than the extent to which education is carried among them. 
There are states in which education is made compulsory, and 
therefore it ceases to be a criterion by which to judge of cither the 
mental or the moral state of a population. Take away this con- 
straining force, and mind falls back into its wonted apathy and 
ignorance. It is in the absence of compulsion—it is where edu- 
cation is desired for its own sake—it is where the parent or the 
man is left to his own unfettered choice, and where to procure the 
benefit a price is not denied, that we can form the most correet 
judgment on so important a subject. Now, there is no country 
in which education is so generally, or even universally sought, as 
in our own land. Each class is pressing close on the class 
above. The plan of instruction is more enlarged and comprehen- 
sive. Former acquisitions will not suffice. Society is working 
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upwards. Those who are farthest advanced, and who: have been 
for a long period almost stationary, must still press forward: Even 
the humbler classes are pressing into the field of science and phi- 
losophy. A spirit of deeper inquiry is abroad; there is an apph+ 
cation of mind which seems to challenge exhaustion: » Ev 
scientific fact and every philosophical truth is published without 
reserve and made the common property of the people. There is 
no atistocracy in the world of letters. The path to distinction is 
open to all. And nothing can augur better for England than the 
extent to which education is now carried, and the benefits which 
it is conferring on her industrious and peaceful population. We 
may in some measure lack the light and elegant graces of the 
French, the sturdy and ponderous step of the Saxon, the more 
gay and sprightly form of the Italian; but we have a firmer intel- 
lectual texture,—a surer ground on which to plant our foot,—a 
more manly attitude and mien. England is first among the 
nations of the earth. Her philosophy is the most true, her litera- 
tare the most varied, her people the most enlightened, her institu- 
tions the most free, her intellect and her influence as extended as 
her language. 

Since England may be taken as the type of the European mind, 
so it may be taken of the American. It is a very general notion 
that America occupies a comparatively subordinate rank, and that 
itis only in modern days that she has obtained any historical 
weight and importance. It is true that this portion of the globe 
has, for the most part, adopted the language, the manners, the 
modes of thinking, and the political institutions of Europe, and 
therefore may be looked upon more in the light of a remote 
dependency, or rather as a continuation of the older Europe on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Still it is entitled to more than a 
mere passing notice. It challenges attention, and promises to 
become of deep historical importance in the destinies of the world. 
‘No force can crush the sympathy that already exists, and is 
continually augmenting, between Europe and the New World. 
The eyes of the oppressed are even now turning wistfully to the 
land of freedom ; and the kings of the continent already regard 
with awe and disquictude the new Rome rising in the West—the 
foreshadowings of whose greatness—yet to be—are extending dark 
and heavy over their dominions, and obscuring the lustre of their, 
thrones.’ Who can estimate the interests involved in a single 
event! The emigration of a little band of persecuted Christians 
to. the newly-discovered continent gave birth to a nation which 
promises to rival the mightiest and most powerful states of the 
world, and to accomplish some of the most glorious destinies in 
the history of man. Ina less period than five-and-twenty years, 
the American states have doubled their population, and more than 
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doubled their resources. Pressing their way through difficulties 
and discouragements of no common character, they have advanced. 
to a point of civilisation which fills the earth with wonder. Her 

institutions have multiplied with amazing rapidity. Education 

and knowledge have ever been held of primary importance. The 

founders of New England were not the dregs of society, thrown 

off the mother-soil by turpitude and crime. Many of them were 

men of large minds and liberal education. They feared and 

hated ignorance ; and consequently one of their first efforts was to 

provide for the sound instruction of their children. For this 
they made provision in the establishment of schools and higher 

seminaries of learning; and there is perhaps no country in which 
the intellect of the rising race is more earnestly or more assidu. 

ously cultivated. This applies not to one sex or class of the 
community, but to the whole population. The Americans have all 
along acted on the long-proclaimed and recorded truth, that ‘the 
child is father of the man,’ in all the ranks and gradations of 
society: and to form the man, in whatever position he may here- 
after be placed, is with them an object of prime solicitude. 

We do not deny that America has contributed but little to the 
severer arts and the exacter sciences. Her discoveries have been 
but few, and not greatly important. Now, what she wants in origin- 
ality, she enjoys in universality. There, mind is strongly deve- 
loped. Knowledge is a common property. In looking abroad on 
her wide-spread family, we cannot but discover that, with the 
increase of her population, is the advancement of civilisation. The 
farther they penetrate, intellect and intelligence are brought into 
constant play. Beneath the cultivation of the more useful arts, 
the wilderness and the solitary place have become glad, and the 
desert has rejoiced and blossomed as the rose. Means of education 
are provided. Institutions arise. Intelligence is diffused. Every- 
thing becomes indicative of the activity and the operation of mind. 
There are not, indeed, the refinements and the elegance of European 
society, still less the beauty and the embellishments of the East. 
The population is made up of a strange compound. People of 
every country and of every clime have gone thither. The soil of 
that land has taken on itself the support of the very refuse of 
universal society. The effect has been most hurtful to the pure 
American character. Encrusted with such materials, it has given 
rudeness and roughness to the native manners, from which the 
more polished European shrinks back with disgust. But, just as 
beneath the coarsest earth there may be a vein of the richest ore, 
so under this rude exterior, we find a high degree of mental power. 
The population is more generally educated than even in England. 
Classical and elegant literature is as highly appreciated ; philosophy 
and science are prosecuted with no less ardour and assiduity. The 
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is equally free and unfettered, and America is gaining on the 
older states of Europe with rapid strides. The distance between 
them will soon be lost, and both will run an equal race in civilisa- 
tion and science. 
As yet we have refrained from even alluding to the moral and 
social condition of those nations at whose physical and intellectual 
ition we have so rapidly and imperfectly glanced. Here the lines 
of history converge, and in the same point of sight we can view the 
world at large. The condition of a people may be inferred from 
the character of their religion. Superstition and idolatry are 
invariably connected with mental bondage. The grosser the system, 
the more deteriorating and degrading are its effects. Now, the 
religion of the East ministers to the lowest and worst passions of 
human nature. There the doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul universally prevailed ; and nothing could more emphatically 
proclaim the low estate to which man had there fallen. It is one 
of the grossest ideas which has ever entered the human mind; and 
had not man found himself closely allied with the brute, it would 
never have found a place in his thoughts. It is certainly true that, 
the greater the degeneracy and the degradation of man, the nearer 
is his approximation to the brute ; and when the transmigration of 
the immortal soul through the bodies of various animals is merely 
considered as the punishment of its former transgressions, we can 
very well understand the opinion which supposes that man, who, 
by his crimes, and the abuse of his reason, had descended to the 
level of the brute, should at last be transformed into the brute 
itself. We may conceive of the turpitude of the crimes by the 
nature and properties of the animals through which the transmi- 
gration was supposed to be carried on. No species of animal 
existence was thought too low, or mean, or contemptible; and 
therefore, the morality of the people must have been impure and 
vicious in the extreme. Nor is it otherwise now. Wherever idolatry 
prevails, vice is triumphant ; and in proportion as the idolatry is 
more material and gross, is mind more enslaved and the morals 
more degraded. Some of the most sacred rites of such worship 
are truly licentious and debasing. This cannot but act most 
prejudicially on all the relations of life and the claims of society. 
And if we may credit the testimony of impartial travellers and 
pious missionaries, the state of society in heathen countries is 
reduced to the lowest possible condition. The description supplied 
by one of the inspired writers of the former state of the world, 
will, to an affecting extent, hold true of its present condition. ‘As 
they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not conve- 
nient, being filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, 
covetousness, maliciousness, full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, 
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malignity, —whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, 
proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, 
without understanding, covenant-breakers, without natural affec. 
tion, implacable, unmerciful.’ Some of these crimes may now be 
modified by circumstances, or even restrained by the force and 
action of law; but the only regret is that the picture is but too 
faithful. And what are the effects? Not only are men the 
slaves of their own evil passions, but the vassals of despotic power; 
reduced to the level of the brute, by mere brute force only can they 
be governed. They are only fit to live under a reign of terror, 
And when men are in intellectual and political bondage—mentally 
degraded and morally impure, how deplorable must be their social 
condition! We may be told of the civilisation and the refinement 
of the oriental world ; but as darkness in the midst of light is deeper 
and darker, and more affecting, so is the social degradation and 
misery of the uncounted masses the more sickening and revolting 
amid so much luxury and magnificence. And what shall we say 
of Africa? Is it possible that the human species can sink lower 
than the state and circumstances in which that people are found? 
To them still belongs all that is peculiar to barbarous life, except- 
ing those portions which have been visited by civilised society, or 
have come under the renovating power of Christian missions. 
Then if we come into Europe—into those countries even called 
Christian, whose religion partakes more of the superstitious than 
of the spiritual, and whose mind is not left wholly free in this 
sacred province, we discover that the situation of the people is 
rather to be deplored than envied. The governments under which 
they live are austere, despotic, and tyrannical ; the principles of 
the national creed are lax, indefinite, and open a flood-gate to all 
manner of profligacy and vice ; while the social condition of the 
people is most fitly represented by penury, discomfort, and 
wretchedness. 

It is only where a pure and spiritual Christianity prevails, and 
where this Christianity is left uniettered and free,—it is only where 
the principles of the Reformation have gained the ascendency, 
and are faithfully maintained,—it is only where the right of private 
judgment is asserted and exercised, and no one is allowed to inter- 
fere with the functions and prerogatives of conscience, that society 
presents a healthful and a happy aspect. The genius of Christi- 
anity is most favourable to freedom and happiness. The Divine 
Founder of our faith came into the world ‘ proclaiming liberty to 
the captive ;? and who can deny that, in proportion to the power 
and prevalence of Christianity in any land have the principles of 
civil government been relaxed and modified—the moral tastes 
refined and elevated—the relations of life strengthened and com- 
pacted, and the cup of social good filled and sweetened? These 
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effects. are nowhere so conspicuous as in England. We do not 
mean to affirm that we enjoy the perfection of freedom, or that 
our moral and social happiness is complete. We speak compara- 
tively, and mean to say that nowhere is mind more free, morals 
more pure, social comfort more real. Let any one look around on 
our population, and reflect what a wondrous change Christianit 
has wrought in the habits and tastes, pursuits and enjoyments of all 
classes. In the very humblest walks of life, it has acted with more 
than magic power. It has gone down to the lowest depths of 
human nature, it has purified the great fountain of thought and 
feeling. It has emancipated the spirit from the gross and the 
sensual, awakened intellect, and introduced man into the path of 
virtue and of glory. But for the genius of a pure Christianity, 
our mind would still have been held in the thraldom and degrada- 
tion of the middle ages,—the social system would not yet have 
been adjusted and purified,—the moral condition of the people 
would have been corrupt and offensive. We are surrounded by a 
new state of things. If we had no other example, nothing has so 
distinctly marked the progress of society as the improvement 
which has taken place in the condition of woman. It is in those 
countries, in which the principles of the Keformation bave been 
freely developed, that woman has risen to her proper rank in the 
scale of being. And if this change in the condition of the other 
sex so strikingly marks the improvement of society, then the change 
itself is marked by the most pleasing advancement in the moral 
tastes and habits of social life. Let any one compare the political 
and social system of England in this the nineteenth century with 
that of the middle ages, and even later down, and how wide the 
contrast! The same remarks may with equal justice be applied to . 
the new world. In America the same pure and vital Christianit 
prevails. And the noble men who carried our religion thither left 
not the ark of liberty behind. And to America, in common with 
Britain, is committed the emancipation of the world. Her eagle 
stands with unfolded pinion, ready to take her flight to the ends 
of the earth, and in her upward, onward passage, to scatter blessings 
richer and more precious than the dew from the wings of the 
morning. The intellectual and moral influence of the two countries 
is destined to change the aspect of universal society. This influence 
is as wide as the world. ‘The children of both lands are spreading 
over the globe, carrying with them the elements of universal rege- 
neration. Already are all things becoming new. The supersti- 
tions and errors of ages are melting away,—human systems are 
being shaken to their foundation ;—earthly creeds are crumbling 
into fragments,—mind is bursting its fetters,—all creation is 
sighing for freedom. The lamp of prophecy is shedding its clearest 
light on the future. The jubilee of the world is near. Scenes of 
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surpassing loveliness and glory are bursting upon our view. The 
period cannot be remote—everything in the empire of mind and of 
morals is in a state of transition—when this earth shall be as chaste 
in principle as it is now impure, and when a brighter light than 
that which invested the rising world of waters which omnipotence 
called from chaos and darkness, shall clothe the whole creation, and 
im its more than sun-like brightness reflect the purity and the 
happiness of heaven. 


HINTS ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
1 CORINTHIANS vi. 1—3. 


a 
Todpa tis mpaypa mpos Tov Erepov, kpiverOa emi adixan, kai ody! 
a 
rev wyiwv; oidare of Kéouov Kpwodot; Kai el év ipiv xpive 

, 
tat 6 Kdopos, avagioi Kpitnpiov ovk oidare bre dyyéAous Kpwoi» 


pev; ye 


‘Dare any of you, having a dispute with another, to be judged before the 
unjust, and not before the saints? or do ye not know that the saints shall 
judge the world? and if the world shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy 
to exercise judgment in the smallest matters? do not ye know that we shall 
judge angels? much more things that pertain to this iife = 


Tue following remarks are submitted with deference, yet not 
without some hope that they will be found to contain at least the 
key to the interpretation of the apostle’s true meaning. 

I. The occasion of the passage was the existence of certain dis- 
putes (zpdypara) among the Corinthians. [Ipayya, in its forensic 
sense, does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament. Compare 
mpaccev, Tpaypa; agere, actio; act, action: the corresponding 
Latin and English words being frequently subject to the same 


“usage. 
i The subject of these disputes was, The things that pertain to 
this life. 

Buwrixd occurs elsewhere but once, Luke xxi. 34: ‘Take heed 
then toyourselves, lest your hearts be oppressed with surfeiting and 
drunkenness, and cares of this life,’ (kai pepluvars Piwrixais.) 
Compare our Lord’s injunction, Matt. vii. 31—34. The apostle’s 
intention is to indicate that the subjects of dispute were matters of 
subordinate importance. 

III. The parties among whom these disputes were carried on were 
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‘gaints,’ (‘saints’) has a twofold meaning—the one 
general, the other specific. 

i. In its general meaning, (according to Titmann,) &y.os has for 
its synonymes ‘dyvos (pure,) Soros (holy,) tepos (sacred,) dplavros 
(spotless,) xd@apos (clean.) And (1) in that signification, which is 

iar to the word according to the usage of the Greeks, (since 
that is &y.os which it is wrong to injure or despise,) it is employed 
of things or persons which are sacred to God, as in the following 
cases. Rom. xi. 16, first fruit was sacred; Luke ii. 23, sacred to the 
Lord. Of the prophets, Luke i. 70; Acts iii. 21; 2 Pet. i. 21. Of 
the priesthood, 1 Pet. 11.5. Of the apostles, Eph. iii. 5,8. Of 
angels, Matt. xxv. 31; 1 Thess. iii. 13. Of places, Acts vii. 33; 
especially the city of Jerusalem, Matt. iv.5. Of the temple, Acts 
xi. 13. Particularly however, and that most frequently, of Christians, 
(as DWP righteous ones, Dan. vii. 21; viii. 24. Then (2) it signifies 
that which is to be had in reverence and to be spoken of with all honour. 
Rev. iv. 8; John xvii. 11; Luke i. 49. The Holy Scriptures, Rom. 
i. 2; holy covenant, which it were wrong to break. Lastly, (3) 
including the idea of purity, it frequently signifies that which is free 
from spot and blemishes, as opposed to filthiness, 1 Pet. i. 15; 1 
John i. 20; Mark vi. 20. A just man and holy, (&yos) Eph. i. 4; 
holy and without blemish, (&ytos, dulavros,) 1 Cor. vii. 834; 2 Pet. iii. 
12; ii. 212 

ii. In its specific meaning it is applied (1) to such as professed 
the Christian name. Acts ix. 18, 14: ‘But Ananias answered, Lord, 
I have heard of this man from many, what evils he hath inflicted 
on thy saints (@yiovs) at Jerusalem, and here he has authority from 
the chief priests, to bind all that call upon thy name.’ Acts xxvi. 
10: ‘Which I did also at Jerusalem; and I also shut up many of 
the saints (ayiwv) in prison : and Jude iii: ‘Exhorting you to strive 
earnestly for the faith, once for all delivered to the saints,’ (yiois.) 
(2) Strictly ¢o those who constituted local churches. It is so 
employed in the inscriptions of the Epistles to the Romans, 
1 Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians—‘to those 
who are saints in Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, Philippi,’ ‘the saints 
in Colosse,’ (&y/ors.) The inscription of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
as well as those of the Ist and 2nd to the Thessalonians, have ‘to 
the church’ instead of either of the preceding formulz, and in that 
of the 2nd to the Corinthians, we find ‘to the church,’ in reference 
to them particularly, so placed relatively to ‘all the saints which 
are in the whole of Achaia,’ as evidently to indicate that the for- 
mule are equivalent ; circumstances which favour the restricted in- 
terpretation of &yvor in the other cases. In this sense also, saints 
would seem to be employed by Luke, Acts ix. 31, 32. ‘The evan- 
gelist resumes (from ch. v.) his account of Peter’s journey through 
Palestine, for the propagation of Christianity. What Peter had 
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hitherto done for the advancement of the Christian interest had 
taken place in the city of Jerusalem. Now, leaving the city, he 
visits also the provinces, confirms those churches which were alread 
established (perhaps by Philip the deacon) rather than establishes 
new ones,...and at length returns to the city.’ Luke writes, 
‘And the churches throughout all Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria 


‘had peace, and being built up and walking in the fear of the Lord, 


were also filled with the Holy Spirit. And it happened that Peter 
going through all of them, (i.e. the churches,) also came to the saints 
dwelling at Lydda.’ Thus connecting the two verses together, the 
reference of ‘all of them’ to ‘the churches’ is far more natural than 
its construction with ‘places,’ or even than with ‘saints,’ neither of 
which previously occur, and which have therefore to be supplied, 
The difference of gender (xdvrwr, éxxAnovGv) need not occasion any 
difficulty. ‘From the rule,’ says Winer, ‘ that the adjective agrees in 
gender and number with the substantive to which it belongs as an 
epithet, we find, as in the best Greek writers, so also throughout 
the New Testament, an exception, under which the adjective is con- 
nected with the substantive, according to the sense and not accord. 
ing to grammatical value. In relation to the gender we remark the 
following passages—Rev. xix. 14; xi. 15; Eph. iv. 17; 1 Cor. xii.2? 
Admitting this construction, the usage of saints (&yrot) as coincident 
with ‘the churches, is sufficiently plain. 

Whether the general (i.) or the specific (ii.) meaning of saints best 
agrees with the requirements of this passage will perhaps presently 
appear. 

Pry. They brought their disputes before the unjust (4d/xwv) for 
judgment (kpivec@ax). 

The received version has rendered xpivecOat as though it sig- 
nified ‘ going to law.’ It is true, indeed, that those before whom 
we ‘go to law’ do ‘judge;’ but xpiveoOar by no means necessarily 
implies so formally forensic a procedure on either side as that 
rendering would seem to indicate. 

‘The unjust’ is a phrase of correspondent latitude with ‘the 
sainis,’ and would, in like manner, admit of a twofold meaning. In 
times, however, when belief and baptism, faith and _ profession, 
were nearly always simultaneous acts, the general would almost 
necessarily be coincident with the specific. Practically, there- 
fore, in the apostolic age, the unjust would embrace all who were 
not included in any local church. In this passage it is plain that 
it must be received of the opposite of &yror, since— 

V. The Corinthians are censured for not bringing their disputes 
before the saints instead of bringing them, as they did, before the 
unjust. 

The censure is implied in the phrase, Dare any of you? 
This phrase does not elsewhere ocevr in the New Testament. 
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Compare, however, Job xv. 12, (LXX.) ‘ What hath thine heart 
dared?’ Esther vii. 5, (LUXX.) ‘ Who is this man that hath dared 
to do this deed?’ It is also plainly stated, verses 5, 6, ‘I say it to 
your reproach: were ye so completely without one among you 
who could judge between his brother? but brother seeketh judg- 
ment against his brother, and that before the unbelievers?’ It 
would seem, then, that the dy.o: were ‘ brethren’ who might and 
ought to have been the arbitrators of their unhappy disputes. 
Such power of arbitration,—judgment among themselves,—we. 
find recognised in Matt. xviii. 15, 18, ‘ And if thy brother shall sin 
against thee, go and convince him between thee and him alone. 
If he shall hear thee, thou hast won thy brother. If, however, he 
will not hear, take with thee again one or two, that by the mouth 
of two or three witnesses everything may be confirmed. Then if 
he disregard them, tell it to the church ; and if he also disregard 
the church, let him be to thee as a heathen and a publican.’ This 

ge thus vests the authority of judgment in matters of dispute 
in the church, that is, the saints, according to ii. 2, above. In 
like manner, is this authority affirmed for the same parties, in the 
context, v. 14, ‘Do ye not judge them that are within?’ and 
again, v. 15, ‘cut off the wicked one from you;’ and still more 
plainly, vi. 3—5. ‘I indeed, as absent in the body but present in 
the spirit, have already judged as if I were always present concern- 
ing the man who hath thus done this, that (ye and my spirit 
being gathered together in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ) 
such a one should, by the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ, be 
given over to Satan for the destruction of the flesh. From the 
2nd Epist. ii. 6, we learn that this last injunction was obeyed ; and, 
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. farther, that the ‘cutting off’ was the act of a majority. ‘ Suffi- 


cient for such a one is the punishment itself, that of the majority.’ 
(i TrELvwr.) 

If we may consider the signification of ‘saints,’ and, correspond- 
ently, of ‘the unjust,’ as being thus established, the one of ‘ the 
church’ or ‘ those within, and the other of ‘those without,’ what 
remains may be disposed of without much difficulty. 

VI. Their conduct was the more reprehensible because it was in 
fact a reversal of the order according to which the saints (oi &y.ot) 
are to be the judges of the ‘world, and not ‘the unjust’ ‘the judges’ 
of ‘the saints.’ 

That ‘the world’ must be interpreted of some, among whom ‘the 
saints’ themselves are not included, is a remark too obvious to 
insist upon. On reviewing the whole passage, it is plainly co- 
incident with ‘ the unjust,’ and is therefore to be received of ‘ the 
world’—‘them that are without’—contradistinguished from ‘ the 
church.’ The question therefore arises, In what sense are ‘the 
saints’ to be ‘the judges’ of the ‘world’ thus understood? If, 
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with many, we seek for a reply in the predicted transactions of the 
‘regeneration,’ Matt. xix. 28, or the promised rewards of ‘the 
kingdom,’ Luke xxii. 30, we, in the first place, involve the apostle 
in a violent transition from the specific to the general meaning of 
‘the saints ;’ secondly, we claim for all ‘the saints’ indiscrimi- 
nately that which both of these passages only affirm for the twelve 
apostles ; and lastly, we make the twelve tribes of Israel coincident 
with ‘the world.’ Besides which, is it not a rash and an every 
way objectionable method of procedure to deduce from one dis- 
puted and very difficult passage an inference for the explanation of 
another equally disputed and (in this case) certainly not more 
difficult ? And again, are not the passages in question couched in 
language which is at least highly figurative, if not absolutely 
symbolical? Surely, then, nothing short of positive evidence that 
these and the one before us do really refer to one and the same 
thing ought to satisfy our minds that we are not ‘wresting the 
Scriptures’ when we thus proceed. For all these reasons, espe- 
cially in the absence of such evidence, we prefer abiding by what 
appears to us, on a review of what has been already said, the 
more natural interpretation. 

Still adhering, then, to the specific meaning of the saints,— 
‘those within the church, we submit that, from the nature of the 
community to which, in this sense, the term is applied, as intended 
for perpetuity, it must from time to time be strengthened from 
‘ the world’—‘the unjust,’ —‘ those without.’ The terms of admis- 
sion are ‘a credible profession of faith in Christ.’ Of that ‘ eredi- 
bility’ some must judge. This community, however, has the 
entire control of its own affairs; it therefore is to ‘judge;’ so 
that in this sense it would be true, nay obvious, that ‘the saints’ . 
do ‘judge the world.’ Again, this community is destined to 
become universal. At some period, therefore, which, however 
distant, is nevertheless certain, the whole ‘world’ that is now 
‘ without’ being ‘ within,’ will be subject to the very judgment 
which the apostle claims for ‘the saints’ over one another. It is 
thus true that ‘the saints’ do ‘judge the world;’ and emphati- 
cally so that they shall, however extensive be the meaning in which 
‘the world’ is received. This interpretation fully meets the 
requirements of the whole passage ; nay, it appears to us that it 
meets them more satisfactorily than any other which we have 
hitherto had an opportunity of examining. It strengthens the 
apostle’s appeal, and makes him say, ‘What! you that ought to 
be and shall be the judges of “ the world,” do you go and ask “the 
world ” to judge you ? Surely you who are called to exercise judg- 
ment upon ¢hem in matters of moment to the kingdom of Christ, 
ought to settle at least such matters as these among yourselves !’ 
A meaning, we submit, both intelligible and satisfactory. 
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VII. Such conduct was the more unworthy of them because not 
only were ‘the saints’ to judge ‘the world, but also even 
‘angels.’ 

We assume the reference of ‘angels’ to the ‘fallen ones.’ These 
are also called ‘devils, (dafuovas, datudma) James ii. 9; and 
again, ‘spirits,’ (vedpara) ‘unclean spirits,’ ‘evil spirits,’ Luke 
xi. 26. Their chief is called ‘the devil’ and Beelzebub. ‘Angels,’ 
says Morris, ‘is a name of office, not of nature. As the office 
of the good angels is sustained in the ‘kingdom of God,’ so is 
that of the bad angels sustained in the ‘kingdom of Satan.’ 
‘ Everything,’ says Twesten, ‘in this world that is opposed to the 
Divine holiness and goodness—all sin and death, evil and misery 
—is connected with this “kingdom of darkness,” and is referred 
(. e. in the Scriptures) to the agency of the devil. . . . In refer- 
ence to the kingdom of Christ, the agency of the devil is especially 
shown in Antichrist, 1 John ii. 18; 2 Thess. ii. 4, &e.; Rev. 
xii. seq. Hence in the prediction of 1 Tim. iv., the anti- 
christ is connected with ‘the deceiving spirits.’ Compare 1 Thess. 
ii. 10, ‘signs and lying wonders,’ and every deception, and also 
2 Cor. xi. 12. Of these ‘spirits’ who are therefore, it should 
seem, called the ‘ spirits of antichrist, the apostle John speaks in 
chapter iii. of his first Epistle. (Compare verses 1 and 3.) He 
refers to them in connexion with certain criteria, according to 
which they were to be distinguished. ‘Try, — judge, — the 
spirits, &c. It was, moreover, a privilege of the early church, 
and one which was actually enjoyed at Corinth, (ch. xii.) to possess 
a special gift called that of ‘discerning ( judging) spirits,’ (dvaxplors 
mvetpatwv) 1 Cor. xii. 10. 

Putting, now, these facts together, we infer, Ist, That the 
‘angels’ here referred to are ‘the spirits’ spoken of elsewhere, 
and particularly by John; and 2nd, That Paul’s ‘judging angels’ 
is equal to John’s ‘trying the spirits,’ either with or without the 
special gift (of dvaxpiots) spoken of 1 Cor. xii. 10. If these infer- 
ences be received, then we have an intelligible and (all these 
circumstances considered) a natural interpretation of this clause 
also ; and one which possesses the additional advantage of saving 
us from the speculation and uncertainty involved by any reference 
to what may take place at the coming of the Son of Man.’ We 
should therefore understand the remainder of the apostle’s appeal 
thus: ‘Shall ye not also judge “the spirits?” Surely if so, ye 
might trust yourselves with the decision of such “things pertain- 
ing to this life” as ye now wrongfully and needlessly take before 
“the unjust.” ” 

We leave these hints in the hands of our readers. 
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V. 
MISQUOTATIONS OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 


THE copious use of Scripture language, in theological composi- 
tions, has been frequently objected to on the ground that it gives 
an uncouth and barbarous air to works in which it abounds. 
Amongst those who disapproved of this style of writing and speak- 
ing, was the late Mr. John Foster, who represents it as one of the 
causes that have rendered evangelical religion unacceptable to 

sons of cultivated taste.* To some extent we sympathise with 
im, as we disapprove of the excess to which Scripture quotations 
are made in the writings and oral addresses of some pious men ; 
yet at the same time we believe that the judicious, and even fre- 
quent, use of Scripture language is an important auxiliary in con- 
ducting devotional exercises, whether in public or private, and in 
the ordinary ministrations of the pulpit. In addition to the 
literary excellences of the Bible, which may well recommend it to 
the most cultivated minds, the charm of our Anglo-Saxon idiom 
and phraseology which pervades it, and the circumstance that 
large portions of it are ploughed into the memories of multitudes 
of the people, there is much to commend its frequent use in 
religious and devotional compositions, in the fact that inspired men 
wrote its contents, and that it speaks to us with an authority ex- 
clusively its own. In addressing our Father who is in heaven, or 
our brethren on the earth, there is peculiar propriety in enforcing 
our petitions or statements in words given to us by Him who knows 
the heart, and dictated by the Spirit that ‘helpeth our infirmities.’ 

Every person, however, who is well acquainted with the language 
of the English Bible, must often be painfully conscious that texts are 
“moe inaccurately, both in the pulpit and the parlour, and more 

requently in meetings for social prayer. And when the influence 
of language upon opinion is remembered, these frequent deviations 
from the volume quoted may well be supposed: to exercise an in- 
jurious influence on the impression conveyed to the hearers of the 
truths embodied in these fragmentary portions of sacred writ. 
Some of these misquotations are so egregious, that they have only 
to be once placed side by side with the texts they caricature in 
order to exhibit their objectionable features, and to lead to the 
careful avoidance of the evil involved in their continued use. It 
may be of some service then to the cause of biblical science if we 
briefly illustrate the subject of which we complain, by presenting 
to our readers some of the misquotations of Scripture which it has 
happened to us to hear. 


* Foster’s Essays, iv. 
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For the sake of more distinctly exhibiting our meaning, we 
shall arrange the remarks we offer so that they may bear on 
separate classes of quotations; embracing those which resemble 
holy writ, but are entirely of human origin ;—such as are mere 
imitations of Scripture sentences ;—passages of Scripture which 
are mutilated ;—those which have emendations or additions of an 
objectionable character ;—and genuine Scriptures, which are 
obviously misapplied. 

We make a brief reference to some religious expressions which, 
from a supposed similarity to Scripture phraseology, are by some 
persons imagined to be in the Bible. ‘God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,’ is a smooth line of Sterne’s, which has no parallel in the 
Scriptures. The nearest approach to this sentiment is to be found 
in the beautiful language of the Hebrew prophet, ‘ He stayeth his 
rough wind in the day of his east wind,’ Isaiah xxvii. 8. ‘ In the 
midst of life we are in death,’ is a reflection derived from the burial 
service in the Book of Common Prayer, and yet it is said that the 
late Rev. Robert Hall had chosen it as a text for a funeral sermon; 
and there are multitudes who now imagine that they could find it 
within the covers of the Bible. ‘Bread and wine, which the Lord 
hath commanded to be received,’ is a sentence from the Church of 
England Catechism, which was once quoted in our hearing to prove 
from the Bible that total abstainers were wrong in objecting to 
the use of wine at the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. The 
admonition, ‘ Not to be wise above what is written,’ we are some- 
times told is enjoimed upon us in the sacred Scriptures, and it is 
generally used to repress any undue anxiety to comprehend the 
higher mysteries of Christianity. The parties who thus employ 
the injunction may be surprised to find that it has no place in the 
word of God. Many of the pious, gifted brethren in our churches 
pray for the recompense of a pastor’s toil in uncouth figures, when 
they express the wish that God would give him ‘seals to his 
ministry, and souls for his hire.’ This metaphorical language may 
be admired or otherwise, but let it be remembered, that the phrase is 
not scriptural. A very objectionable form of expression is sometimes 
used in prayer, when persons intreat that the Spirit, or the Lord, 
‘would go from heart to heart, as oil from vessel to vessel.’ It 
tends to lower our conceptions of the omnipresence of the Being 
invoked, and it conveys anything but a correct conception of Divine 
grace in individual minds and hearts. 

Many of the spurious phrases which pass current in the Chris- 
tian world for sacred truth are obviously formed in some way or 
other on the model of biblical passages. Thus kindness to animals 
is often enforced by the oracular saying, which is regarded as 
Scripture, ‘The merciful man is merciful to his beast.’ This, how- 
ever, is not in the Bible, but something like it may be found in 
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Proverbs xii. 10, where it is written, ‘A righteous man regardeth 
the life of his beast.” In speaking of the rapid increase of 
Messiah’s subjects in the latter times, it is often affirmed that God 
has said, ‘ A nation shall be born in a day.’ There is, however, 
no such prediction, either in the Old or New Testament, but it is 
probable that some floating impression of the inquiry put forth by 
the prophet Isaiah, Ixvi. 8, ‘Shall a nation be born at once?’ 
led to the construction of a saying, which has formed the chief 
foundation to many of the hope of millennial glory. Had the 
theory no surer basis, it would certainly cover its advocates with 
confusion. 

There are several passages of Scripture frequently so quoted 
that, by the alteration of a word, or the modification of a member 
of a sentence, they convey a totally different impression to that 
which the inspired writing teaches. For instance, Solomon said, 
‘Iron sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth the countenance of 
his friend, Prov. xxvii. 17. A common, but by no means im- 
proved, version of this saying is, ‘ As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth 
the countenance of a man his friend.’ The expression, ‘ That he who 
runs may read,’ is a misquotation founded upon a misapprehension 
of the meaning of a Scripture. The popular, but erroneous, form 
conveys the notion of a writing exhibited by the way-side, the 
characters of which are so large, that he who runs along the path 
may comprehend its meaning, and accelerate his speed. This, 
however, is not the reading, nor the application of the Scripture 
injunction. In Habakkuk ii. 2, it is enjoined, ‘ Write the vision 
and make it plain upon tables, that he may run that readeth it.’ 
Here the reading is to be deliberate, and previously to the running, 
or in order to it. We have heard the advice given as sacred to 
‘owe no man anything but love; as if we were ever to withhold 
from our fellows the important and valuable manifestation of right 
feeling towards them. This is a mangled quotation of the twofold 
apostolic injunction to ‘owe no man anything, but to love one 
another,’ Romans xiii. 8. 

The most serious damage and dishonour is, however, done to the 
Bible by interpolations which have gradually crept into many of 
the passages in common use. These, probably, originated in the 
desire to make more plain the supposed meaning of the text, or to 
express the theological sentiments of the persons adopting it. 
Nevertheless, these alterations are anything but improvements, as 
may be seen in the following examples. The memorable promise 
of the Saviour, Matthew xvii. 20, ‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them,’ 
is often used with the addition, ‘and that to bless them.’ This addi- 
tional sentence is probably a mutilated fragment of the promise of 
Jehovah, Exodus xx. 24, ‘ In all places where I record my name I 
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will come unto thee, and I will bless thee.’ But it is a superfluous 
appendage, not in harmony with the design of the Redeemer’s 
promise, and, when attributed to him as his own word, is incorrect. 
The wish expressed by the apostle Paul, 2 Thess. iii. 1, ‘ That the 
word of the Lord may have free course, and be glorified,’ is often 
quoted with the addition, ‘and run.’ This appears to be an incor- 
poration of the proposed marginal reading for ‘free course,’ is 
mere tautology, and, consequently, should be avoided. The cheering 
declaration, Ephesians iii. 20, that God ‘is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think,’ has often appended to 
it the somewhat unmeaning and unscriptural sentence, ‘ or are at 
all worthy to receive.’ Now as salvation is of grace, we are not 
worthy of any mercy at the hand of God, and this addition is, 
consequently, incongruous with the passage. The beautiful and 
affecting declaration, Psalm cxxx. 7, that ‘with the Lord there is 
mercy, and with him is plenteous redemption,’ is sometimes incum- 
bered with the ungraceful appendage ‘that he may be sought 
unto,’ which certainly is not in the text nor in the ode from which 
it is taken. 

All sorts of emendations have been attempted of the Lord’s 
Prayer; and of the apostolic benediction, 2 Cor. xiii. 14, with 
which our public religious services usually conclude. Indeed, so 
common are the alterations in the latter, that, in a majority of 
instances in which it is used in dissenting places of worship, it is 
employed with some interwoven comment or addition. Surely the 
beautiful, comprehensive, and universally appropriate words of the 
Christian form of benediction might be allowed to obtain amongst 
us, as it was in apostolic times, without the numerous interpolations 
that conceit or vanity foist into it. 

Many are the misapplications of Scripture in common use, even” 
when accurately cited. We content ourselves with noticing only 
the following. We have often heard persons, both in and out of 
the pulpit, quote, with a view to prove the universality of Divine 
influence, 1 Corinthians xii. 7, ‘But the manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.’ The slightest 
examination of the context proves that the ‘ manifestation’ refers to 
spiritual gifts, not to grace; and that the ‘every man’ means, not 
every human being, but every privileged person in the Corinthian 
church. ‘This quotation is often mangled as well as misapplied, by 
substituting the phrase ‘a measure,’ for ‘a manifestation.” Some 
pious persons, in supplicating a blessing on the preaching of the 
Gospel, pray that, what ‘was sown in weakness may be raised in 
power.’ Now, to say nothing of the uncomplimentary character of 
the allusion to him who sows the supposed seed, it is a sad mis- 
application of a figurative statement concerning the resurrection of 
the human body, contained in the sublime argument of the 
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apostle Paul for that doctrine, in 1 Corinthians xv. The striking 
phrase in Malachi ii. 15, ‘Yet had he the residue (margin, excel- 
lency,) of the Spirit, is inappropriately employed in prayer. A 
careful examination of the passage will convince us that it refers 
to the creation of the first human pair as one flesh, and one soul. 
Archbishop Newcombe renders it, ‘And did he not make one 
flesh, and one spirit thereto? And what doth he seek? A godly 
seed?” The received version shows clearly enough, that this dis- 
jointed sentence should not be used in prayer, as an argument for 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the church and the world. 

The passage in ] Corinthians ii. 9, 10: ‘Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him,’ is almost uni- 
versally applied to illustrate the supposed entire ignorance in which 
even Christians are found, of the joys of heaven; a dogma, which 
appears not much in harmony with other statements of the Bible. 
This, however, is a misapplication of the saying, which being a 
quotation from the Old Testament, refers to the imperfect ac- 

uaintance of men in the early ages of the world, with the 
dineloatives and joys of Christians. This is evident from the words 
of the apostle, immediately following, ‘But God hath revealed 
them unto us by the Spirit.’ 

There is a deceitful handling of the word of God, in which 
certain doctrinal points are undertaken to be proved, by the 
citation of a disjointed phrase, which bears a distorted or opposite 
view to that of the passage to which it belongs. As when the 
passage, Philip. ni. 12, 13, ‘Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling; for it is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure ;’ is arbitrarily divided in twain, 
“the one part used, and the other purposely suppressed ; or as 
when fragments are torn from their connexion and strung together 
in conformity with the whim or caprice of the person usimg them. 
Such tampering with any other kind of documentary evidence 
would be justly denounced among honourable men; but persons 
often take such liberties with the word of God as would render 
them liable to a charge of untruthfulness if they so acted in 
reference to the words of their fellow-ereatures. It may be 
well to remember, that we are told concerning all the words of 
Deity, ‘Add thou not unto them, lest he reprove thee,’ Proverbs 
xxx. 6; and that the closing part of Revelation guards sacredly the 
integrity of the Apocalypse, by the most solemn threatenings against 
those who shall ‘add to, or take away from, the words of the book 
of this prophecy.’ 
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VI. 


HIGH CHURCH PRINCIPLES.* 


‘Coswess to catch little flies,’ would be an appropriate title to 
this ‘ tale concerning church principles.’ As a trap to ensnare the 
rising generation of dissenters, we may predict its utter failure. 
The artful web-spinner, with all her ingenuity, is unable to cover 
her design, or to sweeten her poison; and surely ‘in vain is a snare 
set in the sight of any bird.’ Notwithstanding the honeyed accents 
of the preface, by the Reverend brother of the writer, vouching for 
her ‘ great simplicity of manner and earnest singleness of purpose,’ 
her extreme partiality, wilful ignorance, and palpable injustice, 
betray an animus we are loth to characterise, and which becomes 
the more striking when associated, as in the present case it is, 
with affected candour, and a more than ordinary profession of a 
spiritual and evangelical piety. Somewhat familiar with the polemi- 
cal tactics of the Romish and Anglican churches, when dealing with 
those who maintain ‘the dissidence of dissent, and the Protestantism 
of the Protestant religion, —we were yet not quite prepared for the 
extravagant pretensions, unscrupulous assumptions, and marvellous 
caricatures, which form the staple of this modern legend—this 
‘tale concernmg church principles’-—which seems to set all the 
principles of social morality at defiance. After reading such sen- 
tences as the following in the preface, we confess we were not a 
little surprised at the deviations from truth and charity which dis- 
grace almost every page of the work, to which it is a kind of 
imprimatur introduction: ‘We would have the intellect informed 
as well as the heart influenced, and Christianity presented at once 
to the understanding as a philosophical system, and to the affections 
and conduct as a pervading principle.’ And again— We would see 
charity exercised alike to “those that are without,’ and to those 
“within,” who do not on all points hold the same views with our- 
selves.’ And in reference to the writer’s object we are told that, 
she more especially designs it for the youthful among her own sex ; 
and should it be the means of ‘leading even a few to examine the 
grounds on which they are members of THE CHURCH or Curust, 
as established in this country, or of any DISSENTING BOby, she 
feels that she will not have written in vain.’ To this ‘tale concern- 
ing church principles,’ we have many serious objections to offer. 


* maa | Cottage. A Tale concerning Church Principles. a Miss 
Christmas. ith a Preface by the Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.S.A. London: Elder and Co. 
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We are not prepared to accept of legends for arguments, 
fictions for facts, and caricatures for portraits. A story invented and 
told for the benefit of the church has no merit in our estimation. 
In the palmy days of Popery, such legends were deemed the most 
valuable ri of religion. They went out of fashion at the 
Reformation ; and every Christian who desires only the establish- 
ment of truth and the refutation of error, will regard such inven- 
tions, on whatever side employed, with grave suspicion. When on 
a subject of such high and solemn import as religion, in its mys- 
terious doctrines and sacred institutions, an author resorts to this 
method of conveying his own opinions, and of assailing the principles 
of those who may unfortunately differ from him, we are struck with 
the incongruity between the state of his mind and the awful theme 
on which he descants: and we likewise feel, in spite of ourselves, 
a conviction, that, however such a plan may display the adroitness 
and dexterity of the advocate, it certainly betrays his own sense of 
the weakness of his cause. The legend of Glendearg Cottage is 
altogether an ill-constructed and clumsy affair. Such churchmen 
there may be as its pages delineate; but the dissenters are the 
creations of the writer’s own fancy ; and they are, as we fear they 
were intended to be, a gratuitous insult to the whole body of 
Protestant Nonconformists. It is impossible, after reading the 
volume carefully, to acquit the writer of misrepresentation both 
of dissenters and their principles, and of most disingenuous 
statements and special pleading in her attempts to shield her 
own church from the censure and condemnation to which, she 
must know, it is justly exposed. Like the veil of the temple, this 
church is rent in twain from the top to the bottom ; and is, in 
fact, at the present moment two churches, hung together on the 
pin of uniformity. While blown by the winds of every doctrine, 
they are seen flapping against each other in most unseemly dis- 
order and hostility. We listen in vain for the oracular voice from 
the adytum, whose infallible enunciations, according to Miss 
Christmas, supersede the exercise and deny the right of private 
judgment. ‘Hear the church’ we cannot, amidst the noisy and 
clamorous contradictions of her authorised priests,—all equally the 
veritable successors of the apostles. As dissenters, we are severely 
censured for understanding her articles and offices in their gram- 
matical sense, and receiving them according to the meaning in 
which they were imposed, and in which they are understood by all 
the other churches and sects of Christendom: and on this ac- 
count, too, we are accused of misrepresenting her doctrines and 
formularies ; while in vain we demand, from Puseyites and Evan- 
gelicals, what is, in their own view, the natural or non-natural sense 
which we ought to attach to them. 
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Let the principles of interpretation, if principles they may be 
called, be applied to the Bible which churchmen are in the habit of 
applying to the Book of Common Prayer, and no greater injury 
could be inflicted upon it as a revelation from heaven. Religion 
would be dishonoured and infidelity obtain an inglorious triumph. 

But, apart from all that is external, visible, and palpable, in the 
Anglican church as a human institution, and therefore subject to 
be grappled with and rudely handled by men who feel that their 
prerogative is to prove all things, and that their duty is to stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made them free, a 
principal artifice of the clergy has been to invest their establish- 
ment with a certain ideal impersonation. The church is in the 
Articles ‘a congregation of faithful men ;"—in common parlance, 
an edifice havmg consecrated bells and a steeple. In ex cathedra 
language, it is a hierarchy consisting of different clerical orders ; 
in sacerdotal description, a kind of tutelary deity :—‘our Holy 
Mother the Church,’ is more than a poetical fiction. Like 
Britannia, the genius of our isle, she is armed with a shield and 
a spear ; ever ready to protect and defend her militant children, 
whether they attack the common foe, or, which is more fre- 
quently the case, are engaged in mortal conflict with each other,— 
the banner of conformity very consistently waving over the Ar- 
minian and the Calvinist, the Protestant and the Puseyite, the 
sinner and the saint. 

Miss Christmas avails herself of this mysterious impersonation 
of her church—which she assures us is richly endowed— The 
whole of her doctrines, together with her formularies and disci- 
pline, having been apostolically bequeathed to her,—forming one 
united church of Christ, in which there is displayed one faith, one 
hope, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all 
and in all.” Nor does she hesitate to affirm that the Church of 
England is tHe true church of Christ, ‘founded by himself and his 
apostles ;’ we learn, also, that this church is entitled to absolute 
and unquestioning homage ;—that her existence annihilates the 
right of private judgment ; and that it is nothing less than sacri- 
lege and high treason against her Divine authority to doubt or 
deny her claim to the implicit faith of her votaries—‘ because she 
requires only what can be proved by Holy Scripture!’ By this 
saving clause, the writer imagines she protects the Anglican 
church from the charge of withholding the Scriptures from the 
laity, and setting up for itself the claim of infallibility. But if 
individuals have no right of private judgment, how are mankind 
to know whether the doctrines imposed upon them by the church 
can be proved from Scripture? and how can the previous question 
be determined as to what doctrines the church really teaches,—in 
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what sense her liturgy, formularies, and homilies are to be.be-. 
lieved ? If we listen to her thousand oracles and are not permitted 
to examine them by Holy Scripture ourselves, we must take them 
on the authority that imposes them: what then becomes of the 
Bible as the only rule of faith and duty? For all practical pur- 
ses, it is just as much a sealed book in the Anglican as in the 
mish Church.* Where is the difference between the conduct 
of the pope, who gives his church the meaning without the book, 
and that of the English hierarchy, which gives ker community the 
book, if it forbid them, at the same time, to form any judgment of 
its contents except through the medium of her articles and formu- 
laries as understood and taught by her clergy? What is this but 
substituting the Prayer Book for the Bible, and constituting her- 
self a clerisy instead of a church,—directly at variance with the duty 
which every individual man owes to himself and to Christianity ? 
Conscience must be free, or it is a nonentity: restrain it by an 
power except that of moral suasion, and you so far strike at the 
great prerogative of a rational being, and render his aceountability 
a farce or a tragedy. If he is to answer for his thoughts and 
actions before one tribunal, and you summon him before another, 
and force upon him both what he is to think and what he is to do, 
—and that in reference to a subject the most important to his 
happiness,—you are guilty of an injustice and cruelty which can 
only be estimated by their fearful consequences in a state of eternal 
retribution. And should we grant that your coercion had imposed 
upon him a creed and a worship consonant with the Scriptures, 
(of which none but an infallible judge can be certain,) the injury 
which he sustains is even then incalculable. A man may bea 
heretic in the truth; and if he believe things only because the 
church has so determined, without knowing any other reason, 
(and from the knowledge of every other he is excluded) though 


* ‘It is most important, says Archbishop Whately, ‘when the expres- 
sion is used of “ referring to Scripture as the infallible standard,” and re- 
quiring assent to such points of faith only as can be there proved, to settle 
clearly in the outset the important question, ‘proved to whom?” Tf an 
man, or body of men, refer us to Scripture as the sole authoritative stand- 
ard, meaning that we are not to be called to believe anything as a necessary 

oint of faith, on their word, but only on our own conviction that it is 
Scriptural, then they place our faith on the basis—not of human authority, 
but Divine. But if they call on us, as a point of conscience, to receive 
whatever is proved to their satisfaction from Scripture, even though it may 
appear to us unscriptural, then, instead of releasing us from the usurped 
authority of man taking the place of God, they are placing on us two 
burdens instead of one. “ You require us,” we might reply, “to believe 
first, that whatever you teach us is true; and secondly, besides this, to 
believe also, that it is a truth contained in Scripture; and we are to take 
your word for both.”’ 
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his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes his heresy. 
This is the most favourable view that can be taken of the moral 
relation of an individual to his Maker, who surrenders his right of 
private judgment to the custody of any ecclesiastical community, 
whether it be a pseudo-Protestant or a genuine papistical establish- . 
ment. The supercilious sneer which curls the lip and disfigures 
the countenance of the fair writer of the following sentence cannot 
but be visible to the imagination of every one who reads it. For- 
tunately for the poor calumniated dissenter, it is as illogical as it 
is ill-tempered. ‘“Do men gather grapes of thorns, or of 
thistles” ? “ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” If 
like the dissenter, he has sown the right of each individual to 
select. such doctrines only as he may choose to think the most 
important for his belief, and refused all others, what wonder if 
the harvest of such a seed-time should be an abundant crop of 
self-sufficiency, hardness of heart, blindness of mind, and contempt 
of God’s holy word and commandments? The individual carryin 
out into practice what he has nourished in belief, will dispute the 
chastisement of the Almighty with the same spirit of insubordina- 
tion that he formerly exercised in the selection and rejection of the 
truth of the Gospel.’ We would recommend this lady-divine to 
study more in the school of Christ, and to learn what he requires 
of all his followers in their individual capacity, in their relation to 
the Scriptures and to him. Hers, it seems, is a one-sided Christian 
liberty, like that which alone is tolerated in Italy—liberty to be a 
Roman Catholic ; that is, to believe what the Bishop of Rome 
affirms to be true, and liberty to perform what he commands to be 
done. The liberty of an Englishman, it seems, is liberty to believe 
what the church believes, and to restrain the exercise of his private 
judgment within the limits which she prescribes ;—a task which 
even some docile and obsequious churchmen have not been able to 
orm without considerable difficulty. ‘ Hear the church,’ says 
Dr. Hook. Bishop Tomline, who was one of the successors of 
the apostles, gave forth his dictum in favour of the Pelagian 
heresy regarding the extent of human depravity, in the following 
language :—‘ We can by no means allow that of our own nature 
we are without any spark of goodness in us, and that man has no 
ability or disposition whatever either to faith or good works.’ Are 
we to wonder that an humble laic, believing this implicitly, should 
find himself in a dilemma, between his individual judgment and 
his ecclesiastical conscience, as he reads in the homily for Whit- 
Sunday the somewhat astounding announcement—‘ Man of his 
own nature is sinful and disobedient to God; without any spark 
of goodness in him, without any virtuous or godly motion ?? 
Archbishop Magee has somewhere observed, that ‘Popery isa _ 
church without a religion; Dissent a religion without a church ; 
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while the Anglican establishment is a happy combination of both’ 
This is clever, and if antithetical point could be accepted for sober 
truth, it might be reverenced by churchmen as an oracle. But what 
the archbishop here asserts is easier said than proved. While 
piety the most pure and evangelical may be found to exist in the 
Romish, Anglican, and Dissenting churches, there is no n 
connexion between the forms and worship of any of them, and 
spirituality of heart and life. Dissenting churches are indeed 
founded on the fundamental principles of natural and revealed 
religion. The churches of Rome and of England, based as they 
are on human authority, and compelling by ecclesiastical polity 
both the faith and practice of their members, are so far removed 
from the very spirit and essence of religion. No civil, no 
ecclesiastical power upon earth can establish religion as a prin- 
ciple or as a doctrine; as a thing to be believed, felt, and 
exemplified. It must be a matter of choice, and not of dicta- 
tion. The individual that surrenders his right to examine the 
Scriptures for himself, and therefore the mght of testing by 
them all human creeds and systems which are professedly 
derived from them, whatever be the form of religion he may 
embrace, is a stranger to its reality. No one can be coerced 
to perform spiritual acts, nor can he perform them blindly, 
and without a voluntary and mental consciousness. If the religion 
of Jesus be considered as consisting of external rites and internal 
dispositions, the former may be established by the priest—by his 
master or slave, as the case may be—the civil magistrate; but let 
it be remembered, the establishment of the exterior not only does 
not establish. the interior, but the destruction of the last is pre- 
viously essential to the establishment of the first. Miss Christmas, 
or her reverend brother, while deprecating all claim to the right of 
private judgment on the part of the laity, most inconsistently, as it 
appears to us, appeals to it in every case where a Dissenter is 
concerned. He may be reasoned with, persuaded by a winning 
and whining sophistry, while he maintains the right of judging 
for himself. But the moment he yields, his reason is paralysed, 
the right which, as a Dissenter, ‘he had sown,’ is rudely plucked 
up by the roots; his whole duty consists in submission to his 
spiritual guides; but let him, after this, stand out and demand 
scriptural proof in support of church principles, and he will be 
reproached for his ‘self-sufficiency, hardness of heart, blindness 
of mind, and contempt of God’s holy word and commandments.’ 
Another capital artifice with those ecclesiastical writers who set up 
for their church the claim of apostolicity, and the exclusive possession 
of a divinely appointed and authorised clergy, is their omission, 
as far as possible, of all reference to the church’s union with and 
subordination to the state. The Christmases are writers of this 
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class. They keep wholly out of sight the notorious fact that the 
sovereign of the realm is the head of their church,* that it is the 
creation of the state, and that the great majority of their clergy, 
including all those of the highest rank and dignity, owe their 
elevation to secular patronage, and that of the eleven thousand 
livings in England three-fifths are in the gift of the aristocracy, 
and one-fifth in the gift of the crown. This alone would be enough 
to destroy the spiritual efficiency of the most Christian institution 
upon earth. If the Church of England in theory were all that 
Miss Christmas so fervidly describes, nothing but its severance 
from the state would make it any other than a worldly sanctuary, 
and the ‘church principles,’ which it is the aim of such works as 
the present to inculcate in a tone and spirit worthy of the chair of 
St. Peter, will not abate but greatly aggravate the evil. On every 
principle of Christianity they are false and untenable. Miss 
Christmas assumes for her church that it is the true church of 
Christ founded by himself and his apostles; and in order to clothe 
this assumption with some show of historical evidence, she seizes upon 
the episcopacy of the primitive church at the period when it was 
little better than an incipient Antichrist, and identifies with it the 
diocesan episcopacy of the church of England, taking for granted 
the regular and unbroken succession of the various orders of its 
clergy, and founding on this, their exclusive authority to officiate as 
the ordained ministers of Christ. Thus, speaking of a dissenting 
minister, she puts into the mouth of one of her female Jesuits the fol- 
lowing expressions : ‘I do respect him very much, and when he has 
taken holy orders shall be very glad to hear him ; but at present I do 
not consider him authorised to be a minister.’ This recreant dis- 
senting minister, whose faith the legend represents as ‘shaken in 
the Christianity of dissent,’ very consistently addresses the 
journeymen shoemakers, bakers, and apprentices to shopkeepers 
of his congregation (for of these it seems, according to this writer, 
dissenting congregations are chiefly composed) on his own pre- 
sumption in having dared to preach to them without a call to the 
ministry. He observes: ‘I have for some time past entertained 
doubts on this subject, and, therefore, am not astonished that you 
have not received good to the extent you might have done, had I 
been an ordained minister of God lawfully commissiuned to preach 
the Gospel. It is my intention to resign my pastoral office among 
you, and would, as my last ministerial advice, direct you to the 
fountain head for spiritual instruction. Avoid, for the future, my 
friends, carving out for yourselves broken cisterns, which can hold 


* In one passage it is expressly denied, because, forsooth, the sovereign 
not exercise the spiritual functions of a clergyman. 
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no water, cultivate a spirit of humility, take the proper station for 
a disciple at the feet of his master, treat your authorised ministers 
with the respect which their situation as ambassadors of the King 
of heaven deserves, then your days will pass in tranquillity and 
happiness, as obedient children to your mother church, forming a 
strong contrast to those who spend their lives in the whirlpool of 
the distraction, noise, envying, and emulations of a dissenting 
faction.’ Our Lord’s distinction between his disciples and the 
Pharisees is thus applied to the clergy and the laity. ‘To you, 
that is to the clergy, ‘it is given to understand the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God, but to them (the laity) it is not given ;’ and it 
is added by this lady polemic, who is not a little vain that she 
so well knows how to wield the weapons of controversy, ‘If God 
had not seen it necessary to appoint ministers, or guardians, I 
might call them, to the people, he would not have continued a 
succession of men from the apostles, preaching the same doc- 
trines, and administering the sacraments in the same way.’ No 
opportunity is suffered to pass where the dissenting ministry 
can be degraded by misrepresentation, or episcopacy exalted by 
undeserved eulogy. ‘A clergyman, of the name of Watkins, un- 
fortunately became tainted with dissent; he had been a useful 
minister in the church, but, from some unaccountable scruples left 
her communion, and became an Independent minister. Mr. Thorn- 
hill asked how he liked the change. Very well just at first ; but 
when time and intimacy had familiarised him with his congrega- 
tion, and caused him as a faithful minister to preach against those 
vices to which they were most addicted, his popularity vanished, 
and though he remained with them, he suffered much from petty 

anny all his life. Speaking upon this subject to a friend a short 
time before his death, he observed, “ I would rather have a bishop 
with lawn sleeves over me than one with a leathern apron.”’ Mr. 
Thorahill is Miss Christmas’s pet convert from dissent, whose faith 
was shaken in its Christianity, and who became thoroughly con- 
vinced that the church of England was the true church of Christ. 
‘Do you not think, Miss Howard, that Mr. Thornhill’s meeting 
house will make a neat little church? It is our intention to 
build a tower to the meeting-house, get the bishop to consecrate 
it, and to have it all ready prepared for Mr. Thornhill to preach 
in his new character as clergyman of the church of England. It 
would be a good thing, if possible, to make it into a district church, 
and then the clergyman will not be wholly dependent upon the 

rents.’ 

We probably might have passed over this exposition and defence 
of ‘church principles,’ merely introducing it to our readers as a 
fair specimen of the talents and tolerance of this section of the 
church by law established, had the writer and the endorser of the 
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work adhered with something like Christian charity to the simple 
purpose of guarding themselves from the imputation of Protestant- 
ism on the one hand, and of a tendency towards Romanism on the 
other ; we might have admitted their perfect success in the one case, 
and their total failure in the other, and have left them to be dealt 
with by the opposite ultras in their own communion. But their 
treatment, not of dissent and Popery, but of dissenters and Roman 
Catholics, is so illiberal, so utterly unprovoked, and so entirely the 
effect of ignorance and prejudice, united with haughty insolence in 
the garb of a meek, est holy, and candid simplicity, that we feel 
constrained to apply to them the point of Ithuriel’s spear. We 
need not assure our readers of the accuracy of our quotations. Yet 
we think it right to state our perfect conviction that Miss Christ- 
mas is in earnest, and not ironical, in what she describes as the 


distinguishing and peculiar excellences of her ‘ beloved church.’ 


An amiable and accomplished woman, and conscientious in the 
discharge of every moral and religious duty—let not the reader be 
shocked—‘ was tlie only daughter of a deceased dissenting minister, 
and brought up from infancy in the abhorrence of the doctrines 
and discipline of the English church ; instructed in the mystic 
notion of the church of Christ being invisible, and that being the 
only church owned of God.’ Of a Rev. Thomas Smith we read, 
that ‘he preached his probation sermons much to the spiritual 
benefit and critical approbation of the whole congregation.’ This 
is followed by a sneer at the popular constitution of dissenting 
churches, whose deacons and congregations possess the power of 
choosing and settling their pastors. No allusion is made to the 
superiority of the church of England in this particular, where my 
Lord Patronage bestows the living upon his youngest son Noodle. 
Then we are favoured with a model portrait of a dissenting pastor : 
‘ he was a man of pleasing address, very flowery in his discourse, laid 
himself out for admiration, and was very attentive to the young 
people in his congregation, and to none more than the three 
daughters of his deacon.’ This gentleman is censured for connect- 
ing, in his strictures on the Church, regeneration with baptism, and 
confirmation with both ; as if by this statement he misrepresented 
her offices. A legend is permitted to indulge in the fabulous, and, 
therefore, we are informed, that the young lady whose perversion from 


dissent is its consummation and its climax, ‘made many inquiries 


about the colleges, those seminaries of vice, form, and hypocrisy, 
and found that their students were more strictly cared for than 
those belonging to the dissenting academy where her brother was 
laced.’ A proselyte to church principles, in giving an account of 
is first interview with the clergyman who had performed the 
easy task of converting him from ignorance to error, thus reports a 
part of the conversation: upon his saying he hoped ‘he should 
VOL. III. 20 
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eventually see me a true member of the episcopal church ; I replied, 
I trusted I should be found in the church of Christ, and in.my 
turn hoped to see the day when the barrier between clergymen 
and dissenting ministers would be removed, when they would 
occupy each other’s pulpits; the clergyman becoming more evan. 
pela and his dissenting brother less tyrannised over. I shall 
certainly rejoice, said Dr. Sinclair, to see any improvement in our 
beloved church, but cannot approve of a union.’ The young lady, 
the prima donna of the piece, having heard so much, becoming 
doubly anxious to learn what those doctrines were which, when 
rightly understood, had overthrown dissent in so many instances, is 
kindly introduced to the Prayer Book, to the rector of the parish 
where she is on a visit, and toa graduate at Cambridge; and such 
is their magical influence upon her mind, that the mere statement 
of church principles operated like the wisdom of Solomon on the 
queen of Sheba. She had no more spirit left within her; an 
easier conquest was never gained. An individual who really pos- 
sessed the previous knowledge implied in the following objections 
would have felt indignant at the disingenuous special pleading and 
mean subterfuges which are here employed in the attempt to answer 
them. They may impose upon the youthful of the writer’s own sex. 
The objections are thus stated. ‘I do not, in the first place, see that 
your articles can be reconciled with Scripture ; there is much also in 
your liturgy to which I object ; and the absolution service used for the 
sick I think quite shocking. But, to begin in some order, I will men- 
tion the eighth article, wherein it requires absolute and unconditional 
belief of the three creeds, the Athanasian, the Nicene, and .the 
Apostles’, which you must allow to be mere human productions; 
yet you could not require a higher credence for the Holy Scriptures 
themselves.’ The Jesuitical reply begins ominously for the serip- 
tural character of creeds. ‘You must notice we only claim belief 
for these creeds in proportion as they may be proved by Holy 
Scripture.’ The plain obvious sense of the several articles in. the 
Apostles’ creed, which are not proveable from Scripture, because 
the Scriptures are silent on the points which they involve, is ex- 
plained away. ‘The communion of saints is with saints while on 
earth in the holy Catholic church, by which I understand in an 
especial manner the church of England.’ Dexterously does the 
pious author get rid of the clause that affirms the descent of Christ 
into hell; the feeble objector makes an absurd supposition,—this is 
triumphantly met. It means no more than that he entered into 
the separate state,—so says our Cambridge graduate. But what 
says the creed, and what says Bishop Horsley ? That the three creeds 
contradict each other, can be of little importance when they can be 
subscribed in any sense which the subscriber may choose to put 
upon them. But how are they to be proved from Holy Scripture? 
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‘The Calvinism of the church of England is very summarily dis- 
posed of. With Augustine, and Edwards, and Horsley frowning 
n her, and reproaching her flippant ignorance of the doctrines 
of the great Reformer, Miss Christmas represents him as teaching 
that the elect may commit sin without fear of punishment, simply 
because they are the elect. The author also denies that, in the office 
for the visitation of the sick, the priest gives plenary absolution 
tothe dying; we are assured that this power, as exercised by an 
Anglican priest, is essentially different from that which is assumed 
by the Romish priesthood ; and much is said about it. We may ven- 
ture’to affirm that the writer herself is aware of her own sophistry. 
The absolving priest and the dying sinner acknowledge it not. As 
explamed by the writer, if the explanation were understood by both 
parties, the one would not administer, nor would the other reeeive 
it. ‘On the subject of baptismal regeneration, we learn church 
principles to be—no, we do not learn, for we confess our utter 
mability to understand the jargon i ce Miss Christmas darkens, 
while she attempts to explain it. Dissenters do not maintain that 
regeneration is conversion. If such a thing exist, and baptism 
has nothing whatever to do with it, it supersedes the necessity 
of conversion. It is itself the principle of the Divine life, the spi- 
ritual renovation of the soul. The author of Glendearg Cottage, in 
order to set dissenters right on this miraculous fact, repeated in every 
instance of baptism by an authorised priest, tells us that, ‘ rege- 
tevation takes place in a baptized child before it has the power 
of turning from one course of life to another ; the seed has been 
sown in infancy (regeneration.) In riper years conviction may 
cause the individual to rouse himself from the state of inactivi 
into which he may have fallen, to avail himself fully of the privi- 
leges of regeneration, or his new birth; the latter is the fruit of 
the former.’ 
The Reverend endorser of this mass of absurdity and bigotry re- 
cominends it, because it presents Christianity to the understandi 
asa philosophical system. Into the philosophy contained in the fol- 
lowing account of that regeneration which the Church affirms takes 
place in a baptized child, we have not been initiated, nor do 
‘we understand the theology which places all unbaptized children 
under the curse of Adain’s sin—and beyond the pale of salvation. 
‘TL understand baptism really to be regeneration or new birth. As 
his natural birth has introduced him into the natural world, of 
which he immediately becomes a member, a subject. to his new 
‘sovereign, and entitled equally with the more aged to the protec- 
“tion of the law, and all the benefits accruing from them, (so far as 
‘his age is capable,) so, by regeneration received through baptism, 
the child is admitted to all the privileges of the children of God, 
(so far, as in the other case, his age renders him capable of receiv- 
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ing them:) the stain of original sin is washed away, and the child 
is rendered fit for subsequent instruction. Baptism is expressly 
ordered, and whatever is the will of God will surely prove the 
means of blessing to all who obey it, although we may not under. 
stand its mode of operation. Baptism puts a child into a salvable 
state; as an infant, he has no actual sins to answer for, or to be 
forgiven; consequently the forgiveness of sins here spoken of, must be 
that of original sin, and the act of the parent in bringing the child 
for baptism, in obedience to the express command of God, affords 
an earnest of his future well-doing in the education of his child, 
This will satisfy neither the evangelical nor Puseyite portions of 
the church. But perhaps what follows will redeem all, and. recon- 
cile both parties to this ‘child of God, and inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven.’ The church is alone entitled and alone qualified, to be 
the exclusive and universal instructor of the nation—and all others, 
of course, are to be silenced and put down, as soon as the state will 
ped to her the power of enforcing her principles—on account of her 

aving been founded by Christ, established by apostolic teaching, un 
broken to the present period, containing in herself doctrine, reproof, 
and correction ; these are the circumstances which constitute her so 
safe, so powerful, and so authoritative a guide.’ If Mr. Burchell, 
in the Vicar of Wakefield, had heard this when on a visit to the 
family of Dr. Primrose, we have no doubt how he would have 
greeted the conclusion of it. We have left ourselves no space to 
remark on the extremely hazardous mode in which this writer has 
dared to attack Romanism, through the moral character of its 
priests. Let her remember that Roman Catholic clergymen are in 
the habit of reading the English newspapers. A hint is sufficient 
or ought to be. We have our own opinions on the subject of 
national establishments of Christianity—and of that particular 
establishment which is the subject of such high-flown eulogy in. 
the pages before us. These opinions are identical with the senti- 
ments of the Chevalier Bunsen—and were the question of the 
introduction of such an institution into our country, to be mooted 
now for the first time, we would adopt the language of his protest. 
‘I should consider it as a parricidical act, (besides its being Godless, 
in my mind at all events,) if I did not vow to devote all the energies of 
my mind, insignificant as they are, and the last drop of my blood, 
to protest against such an episcopate in the church of that nation, 
to which it is my privilege (I say so in thankfulness) to belong: 
If an angel from heaven should manifest to me, that by introducing 
or asserting, or favouring only, the introduction of such an episco- 
pacy into any part of Germany, I should not only make: the 
German nation glorious and powerful over all the nations of the 
world—nay combat successfully the unbelief, pantheism, and 

atheism, of the day—I should not do it, so help me God, Amen.’ | 
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TEMPTATION. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Waar is the origin and ground of temptation? How is the 
existence of evil to be reconciled with the Goodness and Holiness 
of the Divine nature? These two questions involve, perhaps, the 
fundamental principles of Theological Science. On the first of 
them let two or three crude remarks be recorded, with the 
prayerful hope that they may contribute an iota towards the true 
answer. 

What is temptation? It implies a creature who is able to choose 
one thing—object, circumstance, mode, state, capacity, or some 
such, similar, or diverse thing—in preference to another. It im- 
plies the existence—real or imaginary—of a thing not required for 
that creature’s true rational, or sentient well-being; but which, 
nevertheless, wears the appearance of good, and is capable of being 
contemplated as a good “ the creature subject to temptation ; and 
which is, moreover, prohibited, either by some plain declaration, or 
by some clear internal conviction; in other words, the creature on 
trial must be conscious that the thing is forbidden. Temptation is 
the exhibition of this thing to the choosing mind, and that mind 
contemplating it, not simply as a forbidden thing, but as one 
eapable of affording enjoyment, or advantage, and therefore as 
desirable for its own sake. Temptation is successful, when the 
mind is so wrought upon as to wish or will the acquisition and use 
. of this thing rather than obedience to the law of prohibition. 

To illustrate these remarks, and to introduce some further state- 
ments, let us refer to the temptation in Eden. The persons 
tempted were capable of choosing one object rather than another. 
For a time, they chose submission to the law which forbade them 
the use of the fruit of a certain tree ; afterwards they made a con- 
trary choice. The fruit of this tree was not required for their well- 
being, in any sense; it nevertheless appeared to them desirable ; 
and it was peremptorily forbidden. This fruit, then, was a proper 
means for the end designed—the trial of man’s obedience. Had 
any other thing been chosen for the same purpose, it must have 

accompanied by these three conditions—superfluousness, 
tness, prohibition. When God forbade the use of this fruit 

did, in effect, proclaim, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might’ 
Thou shalt be fully satisfied with His appointments. As yet there 
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was no room for the promulgation of the substance of the ‘second 
great command, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Por, 
no doubt, this newly-formed, perfect, and, in each other’s eyey 
altogether lovely pair, congenial in disposition, upright im heart} 
surrounded by affluence, beauty, and every comfort, maintained 
an instinctive and perfect love for each other. Had there beeij 
two pairs created, had the sexes been unequal on either side, there 
would have been temptation to selfishness and envy; and a deécla: 
ration, setting forth their respective duties and privileges, would 
essentially have involved the second table of the Decalogue. Lét 
him, who is disposed to do it, specify another mode of trial appli: 
cable to the state of the first pair, and by bringing it into com 
parison with the one recorded in Genesis, after a few attempts, he 
will be convinced that nothing so simple in plan, so delicately 
chaste, so definite and clear, so suitable to the end, so harmonisitig 
with the sublimity of nature and of Scripture, can be discovered, 
at least by human ingenuity. Be it remembered, man was placed 
on trial immediately after his creation and introduction to the 
garden,—it would appear from the narrative, even before the woman 
was formed. The design evidently was, that from the completion 
of his being and the definite settlement of his manner of life, he 
should be on probation. Had there been no audible prohibition of 
a visible and tangible object, yet, in the course of time, temptation 
to sin would have arisen out of the very circumstances through 
which the human family must have passed. As human beings 
multiplied, (and it is evident they would have multiplied, else, why 
were they created male and female?) there would have been room 
for envy and ‘selfishness. As ingenuity became developed, and 
sources of pleasure grew familiar and numerous, there would have 
been temptation to sensuality—the pampering of animal appetite 


and passion. As the intellect expanded, and formed conceptions . 


of other and higher enjoyment, there would have been promptin 
to discontent. But as, in fact, the trial was to be commenced in 
the first days of Adam’s life, and before any of these temptations 
had sprung up, evidently (so far as the constitution of man, and 
the narrative of his actual circumstances in Eden, enable us to 
judge,) something not required for his true well-being, yet wearing 
the appearance of good, must be forbidden :—-and what so simple, 
eligible, and in every way proper, as one out of many articles ‘of 
food? 
The taking of this fruit, with the motives by which it was 
prompted, involved a type of every kind of sin which human 
nature can commit. Sin may be viewed in relation to animal ap- 
petite, in relation to external objects or adventitious circumstances, 
and in relation to those laws which define and limit our capacities 
and enjoyment: and adopting these three relations, as the grounds 
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of classifying the wrong movements of the soul, we have three 
kinds of sin ;—sensuality, selfishness, diseontent. The first sin of 
our race involved essentially each of these—1. Sensuality. ‘The 
woman saw that the tree was good for food,’—that it would satisfy 
hunger and please the palate. She inferred this from its appear- 
ance, and the resemblance which it bore to other fruits which she 
found pleasant. She promised herself a treat, or, at least, a degree 
of gratification from its flavour and substance. The indulgence of 
her appetite was one motive. 2. Selfishness. ‘He [the serpent] 
said unto the woman, Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every 
tree of the garden?” What! Has God limited your possessions ? 
Is. not that tree yours as well as all the other trees? Can you 
brook this? ‘The woman saw that the tree . . . was pleasant to 
the eyes,’—desirable as a possession. She longed to have power 
over it,—to call it her own, and use it as she pleased. The acqui- 
sition of this fruit was a second motive. 3. Discontent. She saw 
that it was ‘a tree to be desired to make one wise.’ The serpent 
had said, ‘ Eat, and ye shall be as gods:’ and the woman seems to 
have argued with herself thus :—Shall I be content with an inferior 
state of being when something higher is within my reach? Shall 
I remain dependent on God if I myself can become equal with 
‘Him? To rise above restraint and subjection was a third motive, 
And where shall we find another motive that can be assigned to a 
fourth class? The taking of this fruit was no trivial sin. It 
involved all the crimes of which they in their state could be guilty, 
and a type of every atrocity that has since been perpetrated on the 
face of the earth. 

Let us briefly analyse the temptations of our Lord, and compare 
them with the temptation of Eden. The Saviour’s temptations 
were three in number, and they seem to have been three in kind. 
The distinctive feature of the first is an appeal to functional grati- 
fication, though in a modest and ostensibly innocent form. The 
Saviour was hungry. ‘ Make bread,’ said the tempter. ‘ Gratify 
your appetite.’ ‘The second temptation (see Luke iv.) is an appeal 
to selfishness. ‘Behold these vast dominions! How splendid! 
Acquire them for rpyseLF! I will give them rues, if” &c. The 
third suggests an inconvenience from the law of gravitation. 
‘Resist that law. Murmur against it. Express your discontent 
in the strongest possible way, and presume that God will counter- 
act its power for your convenience and whim!’ Here observe, the 
chief motives—the motives forming the very ground of temptation 
‘rare the same as those we have pointed out in the case of Eve. 
The form of our Saviour’s temptation was not admissible in 
Eden. Yet the propriety of its being for substance the same is 
evident ; and farther, we see a propriety in the Sayiour’s tempta- 
tion being substantially the same as that of every member of the 
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human family: while it is clear that all persons cannot: be 
tempted exactly alike. The precise form varies with the indis 
vidual. The substance remains the same throughout all genes 
rations. 

The history of our world, we believe, furnishes no instance ofa 
moral creature not subject to temptation. Does the history of 
other worlds ? Al] we know of other moral beings is, that some 
angels have sinned, and that others have not. How these: latter 
have been preserved from sin we are not able to say ; but it seems 
probable that they have been subject to temptation. st 

Let us ponder the following truisms and inferences. Man is 
creature with thought and desire. 'The external world was intended 
to be pleasant to him—to wear the appearance of beauty and: good; 
His happiness is to be derived in a great degree from contemplating 
and using other creatures. Such being the case, if the external 
world be narrower than his capabilities of investigation and desires 
of enjoyment, then he is tempted to murmur. If the external 
world be larger than he can grasp and appropriate, then he is 
tempted to complain of the limitation of his bemg and enjoyment. 
If provision be made for the gratification of each desire as it 
arises, then, as there can be no bound to his gradual and enlargi 
conceptions of superior good, and as every conceived superior g 
must seem desirable, in the end he must become infinite and 
almighty, which is clearly impossible. So that the constitution of 
his nature renders it necessary that his desires shall be moderated, 
and that he shall submit to some control. And this necessary 
restriction that is placed upon his desires, this unavoidable limit to 
the proper movements of his soul, is the origin and ground of his 
actual] temptation. Hence this principle,—A rational or moral 
creature must, for the very reason that he is rational or moral, be 
exposed to temptation. The orb of his proper movement must be 
limited and defined ; the source, the mode, and the amount of his 
pleasure, must be fixed and bounded ; and, so far as our conceptions 
will carry us, (since his actual movement is to be determined by 
rational choice,) we see no possibility of his remaining perfectly 
satisfied with his imposed condition, except by a process of disc 

line or observation. He must ‘ learn obedience by the things whieh 

he suffers’ or which he witnesses. In other words, his faith in the 
necessity and goodness of the Divine law, and his submission to it, 
must be grounded upon a full demonstration to the intellect 
and the heart. 


The difficulty from which this view of temptation relieves usis - 


this: Was it wise or good to tempt man when it was foreseen that 
he would fali? Temptation is not an arbitrary condition of man’s 
being ; it isa necessary one. Primarily and fundamentally, it isnot 
a means to an end; but a liability inherent in the very essence of 
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his nature. Man is not tempted because God has appointed tempt- 
ation, but because he could not be man without temptation. The 
objection, Why then did God make such a creature at all ? is too 
irreverent to be discussed. To the inquiry which, with humble sub- 
mission to the all-wise and good Lord, asks, On what principle can 
God will or approve of the existence of such a creature? it may 
bevreplied, 1. That the principle seems not yet to have been 
pointed out. 2. That though perhaps uot beyond the legitimate 
sphere of man’s investigation even while he sees through a glass 
darkly, yet it requires too careful and complete an analysis of his 
nature, and too profound a knowledge of the doctrines of revelation, 
to be speedily answered. And another question, Will temptation 
always be successful? and if nof, when and why not? must for 
the present be passed over for a similar reason. 


VIII. 
DR. J. PYE SMITH ON PHILIPPIANS II, 5—8.* 


_ ‘Let this disposition be in you which was even in Christ Jesus, 
who [though] existing in the form of God, did not esteem it an 
object to be caught at to be on a parity with God: but emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, becoming in the likeness of 


men: and being found in condition as a man, he humbled himself, 
becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.’ 

It has not been without long, careful, and anxious consideration, 
that I have given the preceding version of this important passage. 
That, in the particulars in which it differs from the commonly 


.* Tn the able and valuable papers upon the above passage, with which 
we have been favoured by Correspondents, and which we have published in 
former numbers, no reference has been made—so far as we remember—to 
the elaborate discussion of ‘the text, which is contained in Dr. J. Pye 
Smith's Scripture Testimony to the Messiah. Our correspondents no doubt 
thought it superfluous to allude to a work with which they might presume 
our readers to be familiar, as the standard work upon the subject to which 
the text relates. It appears to us, however, to be not only just to Dr. avs 
Smith, but important towards a complete view of the subject, that the 
arguments which he has brought forward should be placed in our pages by 
the side of those of our Correspondents ; especially as many of our readers 
are probably not in possession of the book itself. We therefore extract 
that portion of Dr. Smith’s remarks upon the text which relates to the 
general construction, and to the difficult terms dpraypds and foa Ge, from 
his second volume, pp. 865—385. ‘The confirmations of the argument from 
the ancient versions, the subsidiary notes, and the discussion of the 
remaining clanses of the text, our space compels us to omit; and’ we 
— refer our readers for them to Dr. Smith’s justly admired and standard 
wor! 
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received version, and which many excellent writers have preferred 
it does no more than truly and faithfully represent the sense of the 
original, appears to me established by the following considerations, 

i. The first question is, How far, in the construction of the 
sentence, does that part extend which was called by the ancient 
rhetoricians the protasis; that is, the proposal of the terms or 
considerations, which prepare the way for the rest of the sentence, 
called the apodosis, and from which it is to flow, as a deduction, or 
application to the matter in hand? The common version supposes 
this point to be at the close of the third member, which, therefore, 
would run thus: “ who, existing in the form of God and esteeming 
it no usurpation to be as God:” and then the apodosis would 
follow, “yet emptied himself,’ &c. But this, so far as I can 
perceive, would have required a difference in the words. 

On the other hand, I must own that the most exact and impartial 
study of the passage which I can exercise, leads me to regard the 
just construction as terminating the protasis with the clause, 
“existing in the form of God ;” and that the subsequent members 
all belong to the apodosis and point to one object, the declaration 
of our Lord’s unspeakable condescension. 

ii. Another important consideration is the meaning of dpzayyos. 
Every one knows that the verb from which it is immediately 
derived, signifies, to seize, to catch at, suddenly to lay hold of, to 
take by force; and it is used with respect to the prey of a wild 
animal, the booty captured by a warrior, the instantaneous snatching 
of a weapon out of the hand of another, the prompt imitation of 
the manners of others, and many objects of a similar kind. With 
regard to the noun, the question is, whether it denotes ¢he act of 
seizing, or the thing seized. According to the strict rule of deriva- 
tion, it might be pleaded that it must be the former: but we are 
prevented from resting in this conclusion by the abundant evidence 
that the best Greek authors either did not know, or practically 
disregarded, this rule of the grammarians. The word oceurs 
nowhere besides, in the New Testament, the Septuagint, or the 
Apocrypha ; nor, it is believed, in any Greek classic, except once in 
Plutarch, who uses it actively, to signify a peculiar kind of forcible 
abduction, an infamous action which Strabo, in largely describing 
it as one of the customs of the licentious Cretans, calls apzay), 
rapine. Another instance, also, the laborious industry of Wetstein 
has discovered among the volumes of the Greek fathers, in one of 
the works of Cyril of Alexandria, who flourished im the fifth 
century; where it is manifestly taken in the passive sense, to denote 
that which occurs unexpectedly and is gladly caught at. Thus the 
only actual authorities that exist are opposed to each other: and it 
would appear impossible for any man now to determine, whether 
the writer who was born fifteen years before the apostle died, but 
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who was a heathen; or the other who was a Christian, but lived 
almost four centuries after; were the more likely to employ the 
rare word in the exact sense in which the apostle himself had used 
it. We seem, therefore, obliged to acquiesce in the doctrine of 
Eustathius, which might also be confirmed by many other examples 
from Greek authors; and to regard the connexion of the passage 
as our only criterion. 

The construction here adopted 1s that in which the Greek fathers, 
from the earliest example of a quotation of this passage to the 
fourth century and downwards, have generally understood it. 
Without attributing to those authors any authority in the decision 
of theological doctrines, or deferring to their opinions and argu- 
ments in the general interpretation of Scripture; it is reasonable 
to consider them as entitled to great regard in mere verbal ques- 
tions, which refer to the signification of the terms and idioms of 
their native language ; provided that due judgment be exercised, 
in applying our conclusions to the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment, not to confound the genuine Greek with the Hebraized 
diction of the sacred writers. But the phrase before us does not 
fall under the head of that Hebraized diction: nothing like it is to 
be found in the Old Testament or the Apocrypha. 

To adduce numerous instances of the manner in which the text 
is cited and applied by the fathers, would be tedious. The reader 
may find many in Wetstein and Lardner, and he may increase the 
number by the help of the Tables of Texts, in good editions of 
the authors themselves. Two or three passages, however, I shall 
copy; and they shall be the earliest. 

The first occurs in the Epistle of the persecuted churches at 
Vienne and Lyons, to the Christians in Asia and Phrygia, written 
about the year 177: which all admit to be one of the most 
interesting monuments of Christian antiquity. ‘To such a degree 
were the zealous followers and imitators of Christ, who, being in the 
form of God, did not esteem it a thing to be caught at to be as God ; 
that, though being in such glory, and having not once or twice, 
but many times, borne the testimony of martyrdom, and been taken 
back again from the wild beasts, and having the marks of the fire, 
and stripes, and wounds, on almost every part of their bodies, they 
did not represent themselves as martyrs, nor would on any account 
permit us to address them by that appellation.’ 

Clemens of Alexandria, who flourished at the close of the second 
and the beginning of the third century, cites the text thus: ‘To 
thee the Lord himself will speak, who, being in the form of God, 
esteemed it not a thing to be caught at to be as God; but the 
compassionate God emptied himself, longing for the salvation of 
man.’ 

Origen, the pupil of Clemens, has this observable passage: ‘ I 
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might even venture to say that the goodness of Christ appeared 
more abundant, and more divine, and truly after the image of the 
Father, when he humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross, than if he had esteemed tt an object to be 
caught at to be as God, and had not chosen to become a servant for 


the: salvation of the world.’ The other instances in which this _ 


father cites the passage before us, are indeed very numerous ; but, 
while some of them concur in the sense and application of the 
preceding, in the larger number no light is afforded to the manner 
in which he understood the difficult clause. A remarkable fact) 
however, presents itself in the examination of these passages, and 
which seems to show that perplexity in the interpretation of the 
clause was felt even then. This is, that, in two instances, so far as 
I have discovered, Origen has taken dp7ayyos actively, and has 
understood the clause in the sense of our common version and many 
modern interpreters. 

The difficulty of the case must be admitted to be considerable: 
and perhaps neither of the constructions can be adopted without 
some remaining hesitation. The preponderance, however, appears 
to me to be in favour of that which has been already stated, and 
which I believe to have been approved by many, at least, of the 
most learned, judicious, and moderate interpreters. Cameron, who 
was well intitled to this character, conceived that ‘the phrase 
was derived from a custom of that age, that conquerors erected 
trophies of the spoils stripped or taken from their enemies; and 
that the clause might with strict propriety be translated, He made 
not a triumph, or trophy, of his being equal with God; that is, he 
did not ostentatiously show it, he did not seem to glory and 
boast of it. Grotius, Meric Casaubon, Calovius, Michaelis, 
and others, have embraced this interpretation. But whether this 
allusion be admitted or not, is of little importance: as, in any 
case, the idea is plainly indicated that the object intended would 
not have been, to Jesus Christ, an act of seizure, a usurpation, a 
thing to which he had no right; but, on the contrary, that to 
which he had a just claim, a claim to waive which is laid down by 
the terms of the passage, as an act of the most gracious condescen- 
sion and humiliation. 

iii. ‘On a parity with God.’ It has not been without long 
thought, and some hesitation, that I have at length adopted this, 
as the most just rendering that I can devise of toa eg. The 
expressions, like God, and as God, appear most evidently to be 
below the proper signification: and the mode used in the common 
version and many others, equal with God, has the objection of not 
preserving the adverbial form of the phrase, and therefore of 
assuming a more defined sense than it can be at once said that the 
peculiar form justifies. Schleusner explains the phrase as denoting 
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‘to ‘sustain the person of God, or to be equal to God in nature and 
majesty :’ and he maintains that ica is not put adverbially, but 
that, by a kind of enallage, it stands for the singular masculine 
adjective. He assigns no reason for this opinion; and I must 
own that I can discover none. Such an enallage seems unsupported 
by any principle or authority of the language; while the use of 
adjectives in the neuter plural as adverbs, though to be supplied as 
ellipses, is extremely common. A very eminent scholar, and who 
was familiarly acquainted with the niceties of the Greek idiom, 
Erasmus Schmidt, observes that the verbs y(vowa: and «iyi gives to 
their conjomed adverb the force of a noun; and that the gram- 
matical construction of this clause is precisely the same as if the 
adjective had been put in the accusative singular: ‘to be equal 
with God.’ 

The interpretation of this phrase is of so great importance, that 
I trust to the indulgence of the reader for subjoining a considerable 
number of instances ; which will, I think, enable even those who 
have not studied Greek literature, to form a satisfactory opinion on 
the propriety of the mode of translation which I have adopted. 

The proper signification of icos has respect to quantity, as that 
of duoios has to quality. The former word was applied, in the 
propriety of Greek usage, to cases of equivalence in number, lines 
and figures, motion, time, distance, weight, community of shares, 
equality of political rights, and other objects in which the leading 
idea is that of commensurate quantities; and the latter term was 
used to designate resemblance in qualities. The former attributive was 
the answer to méco0s, how much? the latter to wowds, of what kind ? 

From the whole, it appears to me a just conclusion, that the 
word under consideration denotes, in every instance of its oceur- 
rence, an equality or parity between two subjects, in such respect 
as is pointed out in each case by the nature of the subjects, and the 
connexion of the passage. 

Applying this rule to the instance before us, we have first to 
inquire, if there is anything ascertained in the nature of the case, 
which will define the respect in which Christ is ‘on a parity with 
God.’ Here we must appeal to the reader’s serious and impartial 
judgment, whether abundant and weighty evidence has not been 
adduced, in establishment of the fact, that the Saviour of mankind 
possesses a superior nature and mode of existence, which are truly 
and properly pivine. If this be admitted, we have, in the known 
kind and properties of the subject, a principle enabling us safely 
and with intelligence to apply the declaration, rHE Messiau 1s ON 
A PARITY witH Gop. This remark is not a begging the question, 
but a fair reference to what, in the best exercise of my reason, I am 
conscientiously persuaded is a body of impregnable proof. 
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» We are next, therefore, to inquire whether the terms of the 
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connexion will furnish any assistance to the interpretation of this 
particular clause. 

The circumstance of declining the object stated, is laid down 
the inspired writer, as one of the articles of the Saviour’s humilia. 
tion. That object was something which he did not catch up, take 
hold of, or with eagerness and promptitude avail himself of the 
opportunity to seize: it therefore lay before him, and was at his 
option. His waiving the presented enjoyment is assigned as a 
part, and a proof, of his condescending and gracious abasement: 
it was, therefore, something which was his own by right, which he 
might justly have claimed, and which, had he been so pleased, he 
had both the power and the authority to have taken. Also, as the 
‘ existing in the form of God’ stands, in the antithesis, opposed to 
the ‘assuming the form of a servant ;’ so this member of the 
enumeration appears to have its contrast im the ‘becoming in the 
likeness of men.’ These are the attributes of the state, or manner 
of being, here predicated of the Lord Jesus Christ, and which is 
denominated 76 elvar iva Oe, ‘the being on a parity with God.’— 
Wuat, then, was that state, or manner of being? 

1. It was the assumption of the regal power and dignity, say 
Enjedin and some others, over the Jewish nation, to which Christ 
had an unquestionable right, by his royal descent and by Divine 
appointment, and which he had both the opportunity and the 
power to have seized and secured. So the Hebrew magistrates 
were styled gods; and so the father of classic poetry frequently 
denominates his heroes godlike, and equal to 
the gods. : 

We reply, that, on the case of the Hebrew magistrates, we beg 
to refer the reader to a former passage of this work ; that the 
epithets from Homer are founded on the mythology which, having 
made gods like the vilest of men, easily elevated men to the rank 
of gods; that such language is totally abhorrent from the style 
and sentiments of the New Testament; and that, to suppose toa 
@e@ to signify nothing more than royal state and power, is quite 
incongruous with all sobriety of interpretation. 

2. An eminent modern Unitarian answers the question thus: 
‘In the authority with which he spake to his apostles; in the 
appellation of Lord and Master, which he assumed; in his requi- 
sition that they should keep his commandments, and be faithful in 
that which he committed to them and enjoined upon them ; in the 
terms in which he spake of himself, (according to the ideas of the 
Jews) when he called himself the Son of God; in the terms in 
which he spake of his doctrine, as being the word of God.’ 

That this is a part of the truth, none will be disposed to question; 
but whether a just interpretation of the particular passages referred 
to, and of other language which our Lord used of himself, or per- 
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mitted to be addressed to him, is compatible with any rational 
notions of the state and condition of a mere human being, is a 

t part of the question at issue, and upon which it has been 
attempted, in the preceding pages, to submit the Scriptural evidence 
to the reader’s serious and candid judgment. If the writer’s 
endeavours have not been very unsuccessful, a considerable body of 
evidence has been presented, that our Lord gave frequent intima- 
tions of his possessing a pre-existent and celestial nature, that he 
permitted and even claimed honours unsuitable to any but the 
Divine Being, that he allowed himself to be addressed as Lord and 
God, that he maintained himself to be One with the Father, and 
that he admitted and confirmed the imputation of ‘ making himself 
EQUAL to God.’ 

8. Mr. Belsham’s opinion is, that the expression designates our 
Lord’s possession of a Divine commission, and a voluntary power 
of working miracles, which it was at his option to employ for his 
own benefit. ; 

The ‘ possession of a Divine commission,’ certainly furnishes 
some ground for appropriating the expression ; as, on that account, 
Moses is called ‘God’ and ‘for God’ to Pharaoh. But it is mani- 
fest that this idea is totally inapplicable to the present case ; for the 
very obvious reason, that our Lord's Divine commission was, at no 
time and in no sense, an object which he laid aside, or declined to 
use. On the contrary, he always professed it, and was constantly 
acting upon it. 

The supposition that Christ, viewed merely as a man and a pro- 
phet, had an inherent and optional power of working miracles, 
does not appear tenable. We know that, on one occasion, he 
referred to express prayer as having preceded the miracle: and he 
ascribed, in the most direct terms, his miraculous works, equally 
with his heavenly doctrine, to the indwelling energy of the Father. 
It is true that, on most occasions of this kind, our blessed Lord 
spake and acted in the style of absolute authority and independence: 
bat this the advocates of the doctrine of his Deity look upon as an 
intimation, not very obscure, of his possessing a nature with which 
alone that style of dignity could comport ; even the Eternal and 
Almighty Nature which could ‘ speak and it was “done,”’ which 
could ‘command and it stood fast.? Upon the opinion which 
Mr. B. supported, Mr. Cappe has these animadversions. The pos- 
session of miraculous powers by Jesus Christ ‘could neither be 
laid down, nor declined, nor suspended. It could not be laid down; 
because it was not an inherent quality that depended upon his will : 
it could not be declined; because it was not offered to~his accept- 
ance or refusal, neither originally nor occasionally: it could 
not be suspended; because whenever the power of God was 
present with him to perform a miracle, it was accompanied 
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with an impulse on his mind to employ it, or rather to predict its 
operation. 

4. It appears evident that the most probable method, for ascer. 
taining the intention of the phrase, is to determine the meaning of 
that which is laid as the ground and reason of our Lord’s right to 
what the clause assumes. ‘This ground is the ‘being in the form 
of God.’ 

The word used by the apostle, and very properly translated form, 
signifies the external shape or figure of a material object. Of 
course it can be understood of the Divine Being, only in the way 
of an imperfect analogy. As the visible and tangible figure of a 
sensible object is, in ordinary cases, the chief property and very 
frequently the only one, by which we know that object and distin- 
ayy it from others; so, THAT part of ‘what may be known of 

od’ which to our rational conceptions DISTINGUISHES HIM from 
all other objects of apprehension, may thus allusively be called the 
form of God. Therefore, dropping the figure, the notion is 
evidently that of specific difference, or essential and distinguishing 
properties. It might, I conceive, be unexceptionably expressed by 
the phrase, the characteristics of God. Schleusner, accordingly, 
gives this as the secondary sense of the word: ‘the very nature and 
essence of any subject, the same as ¢vovs and ovela.’ 

We inay receive further assistance by considering the antithesis 
of the sentence. This appears to be stated, not strictly with any 
one particular, but generally with all in the enumeration; ‘the 
form of a servant, the likeness of men, the condition as a man,’ 
Christ had the form, the characteristics, of the debased and 
oppressed situation of a bond-servant; the subjection of the 
human race to pain and sorrow, ‘the bondage of corruption,’ the 
universal curse, the consequence of our common depravity: he 
resembled the rest of men, in everything requisite to a proper 
humanity ; and be it remembered that this resemblance was im fact 
an identity: his condition was that of a man, in all the accidents 
and attendant circumstances of our common nature; such as 
growth from infancy to manhood, development of physical and of 
mental powers, liableness and acute sensibility to all the kinds of 
natural suffering, and every other external circumstance which was 
proper to demonstrate him a child of man. 

Now let the terms of the contrast be weighed against each 
other. If the characteristics of human nature, as subjected to the 
penal sorrows of its fallen state; if the reality of the same nature 
appearing in its properties and adjuncts; if all the appropriate 
circumstances of external condition ;—if these marked the Saviour 
to be incontrovertibly a real and proper man, what are we required, 
in equitable construction, to understand by his ‘existing in the 
form,’ the distinguishing characteristics, ‘of God,’ and his ‘ being 
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gna parity with God?’ Are we not clearly obliged to understand 
these predicates as denoting twat which is peculiar and distinctive 
tothe Divine Being; the very nature and essential attributes of 
God ? 

Thus guided by the context and the argument we find the sense i 
of the passage to be to this effect: ‘Although he possessed the | 
essential characteristics of the Divine Nature, he declined the ’ 
display of himself as on a parity with God: but, quite otherwise 
than that, he deprived himself of the manifestation to men of those f 
glories and enjoyments of which he had the rightful possession ; | 
and he assumed the servile, degraded, distressful state of fallen | 
humanity, submitting to the deepest sorrows in life, and to the 
extremity of suffering in death. For it is obvious that, in order q 
thus to suffer, he must have a nature capable of pain and grief ; 

he therefore was “ made in the likeness of men, and evinced to be 

in his outward condition really a man.” In this nature he suffered 

and in this nature he received his reward. On this meritorious 
gecount, God his Father, whose gracious purposes of mercy to man- | : 


kind he hath so divinely accomplished, has conferred upon him, in 
this same assumed and official capacity, the highest honour and 
happiness ; by the diffusion of holiness and its attendant blessed- 
ness, by the homage of all human and celestial intelligences, and | 
by his universal dominion as the Messiah, to the everlasting 
and most glorious manifestation of the holiness, the righteous | 


government, the free benevolence, and the wisdom of God the 
Father.’ 

» It appears, therefore, to my own apprehension, to be clearly 
established, by the signification of the words and by the sense of 
the connexion, that ‘being in the form of God,’ was designed to 
denote the possession of the Divine nature and perfections; and l) 
that, ‘being (ica ©e@) as God, or on a parity with God,’ expresses 

the manifestation of those perfections. 


IX. 
MONTHLY DIGEST OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


I. Conerecationat INTELLIGENCE.—Announcement.—The Committee of | 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales announce with great satis- 
faction that the Rev. Dr. G. Redford, of Worcester, has consented to attend 
the annual meetings of the Scottish Congregational Union at Dundee, on 
the 13th and following days of this month; and that the Rey. Dr. R. Ward- 
law, of Glasgow, has engaged to be present at the Autumnal Meeting of the | ] 


English Union at York, in October next, and to preach there the annual 
sermon to the assembly of its members and friends. Such reciprocations of 
sympathy and confidence, such mutual communications of intelligence and 
sentiment, between the Congregational brethren in the northern and 
southern portions of our common country, cannot but be most cheering and 
beneficial. 
VOL. II. 
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Mill-Hill Grammar School—The Committee of this school have great 
pleasure in announcing that the Rev. J.S. England has accepted the office 
of chaplain in that institution, and hopes to commence his public labours in 
the chapel connected with the school on Lord’s day, the 11th instant, 
als—The Rev. J. B. Bergne, late of Lincoln, has accepted the 

unanimous invitation of the church worshipping in the Poultry Chapel 
London, to be its pastor, and will enter on his labours there during 
the present month. The Rev. J. P. Ham, formerly of Cheshunt College 
and recently of Maidenhead, has accepted the cordial invitation of the 
church assembling in Lodge street, Bristol, to the pastoral office there, 
The Rev. J. Brown, of Wimborne, has become the pastor of the church 
assembling in Russell-street Chapel, Dover. ; 

Congregational Board of London Ministers—At the annual meeting of 
this body, held March 16, a report was read, from which it appears that 
it now comprises 141 members. Several ministers were admitted during 
the past year. Eight have died during that period, amongst whom were 
the Rev. C. Hyatt, and the Rev. C. J. Hyatt, father and son, co-pastors of 
the church in Ratcliffe Highway. The Rev. T. Lewis was elected chairman 
of the Board for the present year. 


IL. Evanceticat Sociery.—The truly awful calamity with which it 
has pleased Almighty God to visit our ill-fated sister country, and the noble 
efforts made by our churches to mitigate the woes of our suffering, dying fellow- 
creatures in that land, have completely absorbed the attention of the Com- 
mittee at home, and occupied the time of the Agents of the Society in Ire- 


land. Multitudes have perished by starvation, or disease induced by the ~ 


unparalleled destitution that universally prevails; but, far greater multitudes 
would have died, had not British benevolence been exercised to the extent 
it has. The Agents of the Society would have sunk under the feeling of 
distress which the sight of so much misery excited, had they not been 
enabled by the churches’ bounty in some degree to mitigate the sorrows 
of their countrymen around them. Wherever they have gone, they 
have been welcomed as the ‘Messengers of mercy, and though in 
ministering to the wants of their Roman Catholic neighbours, they have 
earefully abstained from all attempts at proselytism, they have never failed 
to point the attention of the recipients of their bounty to that Saviour who 
alone hath power to forgive sins. ‘hey have been listened to with the 
deepest attention, as though the ‘glad tidings’ of salvation had never before 
been uttered in the hearing of these truly wretched dying people. There is 
reason confidently to hope, that this visitation, so appalling in its character, 
and so awful in its details, will be overruled for great and extensive good to 
those who may survive. It has demonstrated to the deluded votaries of 
superstition, that the friends of evangelical Protestantism are amongst the 
foremost to relieve their bodily necessities, and has already induced the 
belief that they are influenced by the same tender compassion, the same dis- 
interested kindness, when they preach to them ‘the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God.’ Should our British churches display the same anxiety to save 
the souls of the people, as they have manifested to preserve their bodies from 
death, and generously furnish the Committee with the funds necessary to 
put forth an energetic effort to multiply the means of spiritual instruction, 
it is impossible to calculate the amount of good which may be effected. 
They cherish the hope that this will be the case ; and by this hope they are 
sustained under the anxiety which otherwise they would feel in consequence 
of the present state of the Society's finances. The amount received for the 
general purposes of the institution is considerably less than at the same 
period last year. ‘Their funds have been seriously affected by the efforts 
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which have been made for the relief of the prevailing distress: and it is 
pprehended that the treasurer will be several hundred pounds in advance 
when the year’s accounts are brought to a close. 


III. Home Missionary Socrety.—The annual meeting will be held (D.v.) 
on Tuesday, the 18th of May, at Exeter Hall. The definite arrangements 
will be communicated in the next notice of the Society. In anticipation 
of that meeting, the Directors may be permitted now to state that the 
stations, both Missionary and Grantee, are for the most part in a satisfac- 
tory, many of them in an exceedingly encouraging state. In contemplating 
the field of the Society’s operations, there are to be seen not only the 
‘blade, and the ‘ear, but the ‘full corn in the ear. Hearers are 
attracted to the village chapel—souls are converted and added to the 
church—children are brought under Scriptural instruction, and pointed to 
the Saviour, who said, ‘of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ The Directors 
would respectfully but earnestly solicit an interest in the prayers of the 
churches, that their efforts for the spiritual enlightenment of our beloved 
country may be crowned with a Divine blessing. 


IV. Evanceticat ALLiance.—An interesting correspondence between Sir 
Culling Smith, and Dr. Cox, of America, has been published, in which the 
former expostulates with the latter on the publication of a letter concerning 
the Church of England which was deemed by the Committee of the Alliance 
incompatible with the spirit enjoined on its members by that confederation. 
The reply of Dr. Cox is a beautiful exhibition of the Christian temper and 
is illustrative of the practical working of the Alliance. We have not space 
for his entire letter, but have great pleasure in quoting the following extracts. 

‘Iam sincerely sorry that I wrote such a letter. It occurred, however, 
under peculiar pressures, and was written improperly, with little or no 
reflection. Some preliminary and accessary influences I may explain 
hereafter. Want of thought at the time was my fault, and I confess it with 
grief. Pcnitet me facti. 

‘Iam glad, however, my dear Sir Culling, to rectify the chronology of the 
matter. I think it never could have occurred after our Alliance meetings, 
and obligations, and influences. I condemn now the spirit of it—the 
phraseology of it—the style of it, as quite improper; and think of it very 
much as youdo! The Lord forgive me for wounding the feelings of any; 
but especially of my dear brethren! I will try, by the grace of God, to do 
sono more. 

‘I admit the principle that Christians should not say or publish things 
merely because they are true, even where their truth is ascertained, nor 
ever in a harsh acrimonious way, nor impulsively and without reflection. 

‘And as to our Alliance, the facts of this case evince its efficacy and its 
necessity. Since August 19, I have written no more such; and I never 
will, by the grace of God. Were it not for our Alliance, you would have 
had no such moral telegraph at your command to check and reprove me. 
linvite you always, my honoured brother, to make me your grateful debtor 
by:telling me faithfully any of my faults, and whatever can make me better, 
and I will thank you, I hope, on earth and in heaven.’ 


V. Lonpon Missionary Society.—The following arrangements are made 
for the anniversary of this institution in May next. The Rev. W. W. 
Ewsanx, Incumbent of St. George's Everton, Liverpool, to preach on Mon- 
day evening, the 10th, in the Episcopal Chapel, Gray’s Inn Road; The Rev. 
Grorce Situ, minister of Trinity Chapel, Poplar, London, to preach on 
Wednesday morning at Surrey Chapel, and The Rev. W. Brock, of Norwich, 
in the evening, at the Tabernacle. Sir E.N. Buxton will preside at the 
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ublic meeting in Exeter Hall, on Monday morning, and the Rev. Dr, 
Heifehild will take the chair at the adjourned meeting in the evening. ‘The 
Rev. S. Martin, of Westminster, will preach in the Poultry Chapel, on 
Friday evening, to young people. 


VI. or Enctanp Pastoral Aid Society. 
This institution appears much crippled in its operations by a deficiency of 
income. At the last meeting of the committee they were obliged to limit 
their new grants nearly to the amount of those which had been relinquished 
during the preceding month, viz., £260. One grant was made towards the 
income of the incumbent of a district with a population of 5,000, without 
any endowment; another for a curate where the incumbent undertakes to 
return the whole amount from a local Association; these, with two grants 
for lay-assistants, and two towards the fitting up of rooms, to be licensed for 
the celebration of Divine service, with some additions to former grants, 
amounted to £294. The number of applications which have been approved 
to receive aid, when the Society’s funds will allow, amounts to forty-two, 
twenty-three of which are for additional curates, and nineteen for la 
assistants. ‘lhe population of the districts for which this aid is vequistel, 
is 257,410, or more than 6,000, on an average, to each incumbent. At the 
same meeting, grants for twenty curates, and eight for lay-assistants, were 
renewed, amounting to £2,060. The grants of the Society now supply sti- 
pends for 298 clergymen and seventy-seven lay-assistants, at an annual 
charge, when all shall be occupied, of £33,282. 256 clergymen and seventy- 
one lay-assistants, are now supported by the Society, at a rate estimated at 
£29,280 per annum. The 317 incumbents thus aided, have under their 
ministerial care an aggregate population of 2,168,299, or each on an average 
has the charge of more than 6,800 souls, while the average amount of their 
incomes is only £198, and 164 of these incumbents are without parsonage- 
houses. 

Extension of the Order of Deacons by the Bishop of Exeter —The Bishop 
of Exeter has given notice, that in future he will not object to receive at his 
general ordinations, as candidates for the order of deacon, those young men, 
who, having been trained in the National Schools, may, at the time of pre- 


_ senting themselves, be engaged in tuition in the diocese of Exeter. From 


such persons his lordship will require a knowledge of Latin, but will forego 
a knowledge of Greek. The right Rev. Prelate has intimated, that candidates, 
admitted by him to deacon’s orders, must not expect to receive priest's 
orders for many years; so that they will be debarred from rising to any con- 
siderable eminence in the church, the canons providing, that, without 
having obtained priest’s orders, no person shall be capable of holding a 
benefice, or sole ministerial charge. This new arrangement will commence 


_ from Trinity Sunday, on which day, his lordship will hold his next general 


ordination in the cathedral church of his diocese. 


VII. Misce.taneous IntELLIGENcE.—A great meeting of shareholders of 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway has been held during the past month 
to vote on the Saree of trains travelling on that line on the Lord’s-day. 
The result has been in favour of the previous decision of the directors to 
discontinue the practice. There was a total majority of ONE HunpRED AND 
Firry-two against Sabbath Trains. It also appeared that there had been 
addressed to the directors Fifteen Hundred and Seventy-three Memorials 
against the running of trains on the Lord’s-day, and only Highteen in favour 
of the practice. The scrutiny, however, has been disputed, and it is 
probable that the whole question will again be opened. 

The Governor-General of India has ordered that no public works shall 
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in future be carried on in the Bengal and Madras presidencies, thus 
copying the example set in the Bombay presidency four yeare ago. 

The Government scheme of Education, as propounded in the minutes of 
council, has excited the utmost alarm amongst most nonconforming bodies. 
While some, as the Wesleyan Methodists and others, are anxious to get rid 
of the more objectionable features of the measure, the vast majority of 
dissenters are earnestly bent upon its rejection. Large meetings have been 
held throughout the country to oppose it. The Premier has announced his 
intention to carry it into effect. 

Bibles for Roman Catholie Soldiers —Some time ago, strong objections 
were raised by many Roman Catholic soldiers against receiving the common 
authorised version of the Scriptures usually given to every recruit. In con- 
sequence of this objection, an order was issued by the Commander-in-Chief, 
that every private soldier of the Roman Catholic faith should be supplied 
with a copy of the version of the Scriptures authorised by his own church. 
One thousand copies of this version have arrived at Woolwich, and have 
been distributed amongst the gunners and drivers of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, of whom there are a great number in the Royal Artillery, 
as Ireland furnishes a very large proportion of recruits. 


X. 
CRITICAL NOTICES 
I. The Continental Translation Society, and Clark's Foreign Theological 
Library. 

It affords us much pleasure to inform our readers that these two rival 
schemes have been merged into one by an amicable arrangement, of such a 
nature as to afford ample security to the interests of the subscribers to both 
undertakings. The nature of this arrangement will be most clearly ex- 
plained by the insertion of the following circular :— 


‘Tue ConTINENTAL TRANSLATION SoctEty, AND CLARK’s FoREIGN 
THEoLoGIcaL Liprary. 
‘38, George Street, Edinburgh. 

‘Messrs. Clark beg to inform the subscribers to the above Series, and 
the public in general, that they have made an agreement with the Couti- 
nental Translation Society, by which it shall be merged in the Foreign 
Theological Library. 

‘ They beg to call attention to the following arrangements :— 

‘Ist. The subscribers to the Continental Society having been supplied 
by that Society for their first year with Hengstenberg on the Authenticity 
of the Pentateuch of Daniel and of Zechariah, 3 vols.; Olshausen on the 
Gospels, vol. i.; will be entitled to receive for the original subscription of 
One Pound, the four volumes of the first year of the Foreign Theological 
Library, viz., Hengstenberg on the Psalms, vols. i. and ii.; Hagenbach’s 
History of Doctrines, vol. i. ; Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. 

‘2nd. On payment of fifteen shillings they will receive the three volumes 
yet to be published this year, (the first, viz., Olshausen on the Gospels, 

ing supplied them as members of the Continental Society,) which will be, 
Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, vol. ii.; Olshausen on the Gospels, 
vol. ii.; and Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. . 

‘83rd. The subscribers to the Foreign Theological Library will receive, 
(on intimating their desire to Messrs. Clark, up to the 3lst of July,) the 
three volumes of Hengstenberg on the Authenticity of the Pentateuch, 
Daniel and Zechariah, for fifteen shillings,—after that date they will be sold 
at £1 lls. 6d. 
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‘The publishers trust that by these arrangements, confidence will be 
given to their operations, and they look for the support of all interested in 
the promotion of those important branches of biblical learning, to which 
the Foreign Theological Library is especially devoted. 

‘The subscription is One Pound per annum, payable in advance, for 
four large demy octavo volumes. To non-subscribers 10s. 6d. each volume? 


We take this opportunity of expressing our entire satisfaction with the 
manner in which the Messrs. Clark have thus far conducted their most 
useful enterprise, and of bearing our testimony to the general excellence of 
these volumes of the Series, our intended notice of which has been delayed 
by circumstances. 


Il. The German Reformation of the Nineteenth Century. By the German: 


Correspondent of ‘ The Continental Echo. London: Snow. 1846. 


This book is a most comprehensive and valuable dissertation on the re- 
ligion of Germany. Describing the state of Christianity there during the 
last three centuries in brief introductory chapters, the author is principal 
employed in describing that recent secession from the Romish Church, 
which is called the Reformation of the Nineteenth Century. The new 
German Catholic Church appears to us to be accurately portrayed. A 
chronological sketch of the reform movement, from its commencement to 
April, 1846, brings out all the incidents connected with it; and we are 
favoured with full-length and faithful portraits of Rongé, Czerski, Theiner, 
Post, and other persons, less known to us in England, but who with them 
have indulged noble resolves, and made peculiar sacrifices to promote the 
cause of religious freedom. There is no book in the compass of our reading 
at once so full and impartial on the subject of the present state of religion 
in Germany as this. e have, therefore, much pleasure in commending 
it to all who watch with interest the state of the continental churches. 


Ill. Reflections on the History of Noah. By Mrs. J. B. Wess. 
London: Harvey and Darton. 1846. 


The authoress of ‘ Naomi,’ and other interesting works for young people, 
has here supplied an exposition, intended to awaken and to increase an in- 
‘terest in the narratives of Scripture. If there is nothing very profound 
or original in this little work, it is marked by more valuable qualities as a 
sound interpretation of the events which surrounded the life of Noah, 
while these are subordinated to the illustration of evangelical analogies, 
soberly instituted and applied. 


IV. The First and the Last Covenant. By Cuarntes Hannam. 
London: Painter. 1847. 


This little work is not without merit as a compilation intended to exhibit 
the history of the Bible, and to epitomise its contents. We regret that 
the last chapter of the book should be so saturated with the spirit of high 
church exclusiveness and bitterness towards dissenters as to prevent our 
cordially recommending it. 


V. Theodore ; or, The Struggles of an Earnest Spirit. By J. O. Jackson. 
London: Ward and Co. 1846. 


An interesting and well-told narrative of a youthful Christian who ear- 
nestly sought and found salvation, and died in peace. The subject and the 
biographer are advocates of that péculiar form of doctrine which has agi- 
tated and divided the Congregational churches of Scotland in recent times; 
and the latter has injudiciously forced his own notions on the attention of 
his readers as though he were infallibly correct. 
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V1. Domestic Worship. By Dx. Mertz D’Ausicne. London: Partridge 
and Oakey. 1846. 


A small but beautiful treatise, unfolding the nature, obligation, and 
advantages of domestic worship, and well adapted for extensive usefulness. 


VII. Comfortable Words for Christian Parents bereaved of Little Children. 
By Joun Brown, D.D. Edinburgh: Oliphant and Co. 1846. 


Three sermons on the weeping of Rachel for her children. ‘They were 

reached immediately after the death of the author's youngest daughter. 

ey answer fully to the title of ‘Comfortable Words,’ and are exquisitely 
adapted to give consolation to bereaved parents. 


ViIL. The Translation ; or, The Changing of the Living Saints. By the Rev. 
Joun Hoopsn, Rector of Albury. London: Painter. 1846. 


Admiring as we do the earnestness of this author in the exposition of 
his theory, we cannot give very great praise to the lucidness of his style, 
ot fo the completeness of his demonstration. The pamphlet contains many 
admonitions suited to all times, but it has failed to convince us of the 
immediateness of the Lord’s second coming. We believe that prophecy is 
not intended to land us on the chronology of the glorious event; and that 
its Assia is to be a continued motive to watchfulness, till the Lord 
shall come. 


TX. Narrative of James Wit11ams, an American Slave. 
London: Hamilton. 1847. 


Supposing this to be a veritable narrative, of which we see no reason to 
doubt, it is a most remarkable one. Its perusal has greatly increased our 
detestation of American slavery, which is one of the most abominable out- 
rages on human rights, and one of the most daring acts of rebellion against 
the Majesty of heaven, now perpetrated under the sun. 


X. My Youthful Companions. By the Author of ‘ My School-Boy Days.’ 


We are glad to welcome the author of this little work in his renewed 
efforts for the benefit of young people. To those who are in the midst of 
the circumstances described, an for whose improvement it is more especi- 
ally intended, as well as to those who have entered upon a stage of life 
more thickly beset with troubles and difficulties, this pleasing volume will 
prove acceptable—for to the minds of youth, the recital of the events of 
their early days has peculiar charms; and a work like this, containing remi- 
niscences from school-boy life, is calculated to be regarded with deep inte- 
rest. And if the religious and moral lessons deduced from the striking 
incidents so beautifully illustrated, appeal to the heart with equal force as 
the latter to the understanding, happy effects on the character of the rising 
generation will follow an attentive perusal of ‘My School Companions.’ 
‘The philosopher’ (for such our author was termed while playing his part 
in the scenes he here describes) brings every trait developed in the conduct 
of his associates under faithful scrutiny, relating, in his interesting account 
of their history, the whole course of action while happy school-boys; and 
in their more matured life, sketches from every class of character, and 
details from many departments of physical science, are introduced and dis- 
cussed in a manner in the highest degree instructive, and caleulgted to 
stimulate inquiry. 
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RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Alliott, Dr.: Four Lectures on Conversion. Miller and Field. 
Bridges, C.: Exposition of the Book of Proverbs. Seeley and Co. 
Cumming, Dr.: Is Christianity from God? A. Hall and Co. 
Gregg, T. D.: Free Thoughts on Protestant Matters. Dublin: W. Cuny 
and Co. 
Johnson, R. W.: The Son of Man Cometh. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Life of Cyrus. Tract Society's Monthly Series. 
Life of Ramon Montsalvage. Tract Society. F 
Miles, J. R.: The Three Wives; or, Woman Morally and Religiously 
superior to Man. Liverpool: E. Howell. 
inton, 8.: Four Sermons to the Laodiceans of the Present Duy. 
Newton, J.: One Hundred and Twenty-nine Letters to the Rev. W. Bull. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Ready, 1’. M.: Thoughts on the Divine Permission of Evil. 
Roaf, W.: Ebenezer; a Pastoral Letter. Partridge and Oakey. 
Series of Children’s Books. Edinburgh: Kennedy and Co. 
Simpson, R.: The Banner of the Covenant. J. Johnstone. 
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